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AUDIENCE CHEERS BRAZILIAN PIANIST 


Cries of ‘Bravo!’ Mark Guiomar 
Novaes’ Town Hall Recital 
—Distinctive Style Noted 





By NOEL STRAUS 

Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian 
pianist, gave her first recital here 
since 1943 yesterday afternoof at 
Town Hall. Her work was, as al- 
ways, highly individual, and char- 
acterized by a beautiful simplicity 
and dignity of approach that had 
its own special appeal. 
; With the opulent color at her 
command, the rhythmic vitality 
‘and technical skill she brought to 
her performances, Miss Novaes 
held her large audience's attention 
firmly from the start.- The pro- 
longed cries of “Bravo,” after her 
enthralling account of the Chopin 
Sonata in B flat minor, left no 
jdoubt of the depth of the impres- 
|sion she had made, or the warmth 
iof her welcome. And at the close 
lof the program the crowd re- 
;mained en masse for the extrad. 
One of the ‘outstanding elements 





senSe of poise, a continence that 
lent all of her offerings an added 
effectiveness. Thus, in the Beetho- 
ven Sonata in D minor, Op. 31, No. 
2, there was never any tendency 
to rush tempi, as so often occurs 
in less comprehending readings of 
the masterpiece. Too often, the 
finale is*taken much too fast for 
its good, but Miss Novaes followed 
the composer’s own indication and 
adopted a real Allegretto tempo 
for it that made it possible for her 
to expose the true nature of its 
content. 


Original Conceptions 





in. all the interpretations Was aj. 





The pianist’s conception of all 
three movements of the Beethoven 
was original, and yet thoroughly 
logical and well coordinated. The 
dramatic and lyric features of the 
opening movement were strongly 
contrasted, and this part contained 
some striking pedal effects in the 
recitative section of the develop- 
ment. The peaceful atmosphere of 
the Adagio was definitely cap- 
tured, and the music was here kept 
admirably free of emotional over- 
statement, while the finale,- most 
imaginatively discoursed, was as 
tender as need be, and yet had its 
climactic moments of power; in an 
‘unusually vivid and meaningful 
junfolding of its measures. 

Like the Beethoven sonata, the 
Bach “Toccata and Fugue” in D 
major was finely phrased and 
knowingly colored. Its fugal 
division was especially alive 
and communicative. Among fhe 
classics, two Scarlatti sonatas, and 
more strikingly the example in E 
major, could be endorsed for charm 
and deftness of treatment. But 
Miss Novaes was more completely 
compelling as interpreter in the 
Chopin offerings, thereafter, and 
the group of short pieces by Al- 





beniz, Guarnieri and Philipp that 
brought the recital to its close. 
The Chopin “Impromptu” in F) 


sharp major, that composer’s; 
Sonata in B flat minor, the 
“Evocation” of Albéniz and} 


Philipp’s .“Feux-Follets” were go 
many instances of pianism. of the 
highest order. The Chopin sonata, 
with which the afternoon reached 
its peak of accomplishment, was 
























































Jincidental, as something never to 
_|be allowed to get in the way of the 
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Hailed by Capacity Audience 
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GUIOMAR NOVAES, pianist, recital yester- 
day afterncon at Town Hall. Th 
Toccata and Fugue in D major 


Sonata in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2... 
Impromptu in F sharp, Op. 36, Sonata in 
B flat minor, Op. 35 Cc 
Evocation 
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Incomparable Chopin 


(,UIOMAR NOVAES, gave yes- 

- terday afternoon in the Town 
Hall the most absorbing, as well 
as. the most convincing, rendition 
of Chopin’s B-flat minor Sonata 
that this reviewer has ever heard. 
Her whole. recital, indeed, was 
lovely and sensible. Bach, Scar- 
ilatti, Beethoven and divers light 
modern pieces were interpreted 
with full competence both mental 
and fingerwise. But the poetry and 
the grandeur of the Chopin sonata 
were beyond all comparison with 
any reading of the work that this 
student has previously encoun- 
tered. Massive applause and cheers 
seemed to indicate that the audi- 
ence was impressed, too. 

. t . 

Against alf precedent, Miss 
Novaes dramatized the piece itself 
instead of the difficulties of. its 


execution. These she accepted as |i 


musical discourse. She took up no 
time reaching for notes or hesi- 
tating before heavy chords. She 
played her climaxes as musicians 
think them, on the upward sweep 
of feeling. As a result, the piece 





conviction that left one no less 
swept away by her eloquence than 
admiring of her marksmanship.. 


4 The climactic section of the 





work, in Miss Novaes’s reading, was | 


came off with a spontaneity and ajiplay of grief. 
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Guiomar Novaes 
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| Who gave a piano recital in Town 
Hall yesterday afternoon 


the Funeral March. The pagsionate! 
earlier movements led up to the 
tragic calm of this; and the finale 
was like a coda to it, light as the 
wind, brief, desolate, all passion 
spent. .The March itself was ma- 
jestic in rhythm, impersonal in 
pathos. It was the evocation of a 
burial scene, not any artist's dis- 
And: the softly _ 
soaring middle section was little 
but a melody and a bass, its inner 
notes as light a harp or a clarinet 
heard outdoors with the wind 
blowing the other way. 
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NOVAES RETURNS 
IN PIANO RECITAL 





ee 


By ARTHUR V. BERGER. | 


The return of Guiomar Novaes | 
to Towr. Hall Saturday afternoon | 
after an absence of about three) 
years was elevated to the level 
of an occasion by the extraordi-| 
nary shrewdness of her musical | 
thought and the astonishing ab- 
sence of strain in her approach| 
{to the physical aspects of per-| 
'forman¢e. This distinguished Bra. | 
| zilian pianist succeeded, more- 
lover, in giving, from the point of 
|view of the architecture, one of| 
the most convincing accounts of) 
Chopin’s Sonata in B-flat minor 
that survive in my memory. 

Bach's Toccata and Fugue in D) 
major opened the program with) 
great dignity, and the contrapun-| 
tal sections were conveyed with) 




















a superb sense of the relative) 
values of each component, and| 
|with a lucidity that told more of| 
ithe structure of fugue than the! 
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Guiomar Novaes, 
Pianist, Returns 


The usual charm, the graceful 
touch, the feminine sensitiveness 
of Guiomar Novaes’ playing were 
noted anew in the Town Hall yes- 
terday afternoon, where the dis- 
tinguished pianist gave a recital 
before a large audience. 

Miss Novaes, missing from 
these parts for some time, came 
right back into the hearts of her 
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) , 
Novaes Wins Cheers 
For Piano Recital 


By EDWARD O’GORMAN 
It was a pianist’s week-end 
around the concert halls. You 
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will read in another column how 
it ended last night with Mr. Ru- 
binstein’s concert, but I can guar- 
antee that its opening, with Gui: | 
mor Novaes’ recital at Town Hall | 
































set forth with inescapable warmth, 
expansiveness and poetry. 

re was no end to the assort- 
ment of prismatic hues at the 
pianist’s disposal in the initial Al- 
legro and the scherzo. The Funeral 
March was splendidly eloquent, 
with its firmly built-up climaxes, 
and disembodied, ethereal pro- 
nouncements in the Trio, where 
with the insight of a great artist, 
color changes were most sparing- 


ly applied. 

If the finale of the Chopin 
sonata was a bravura feat worthy 
of remark, even. more extraordi- 
inary was the virtuosic reading of 
the “Feux Follets’ ’by the artist’s 
teacher, Isidor Philipp, in which 
the flying fourths and other diffi- 
culties were thrillingly dispatched, 
at utmost speed, but with no hint 
of over-haste. 
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Saturday afternoon, was a bDril-; 
liant event which will stand out} 
conspicuously through a long sea-| 
son. | 
Pérhaps “brilliant” ‘is more of, 
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} Guiomar Novaes, Brazilian pi- 
anist, gave her only New York re- 
cital of the season in Town Hall 
‘Saturday afternoon. Miss Novaes | 
is an artist of the profcundest 
depth of style and imagination. 

| Her readings were crisp, tech- 
‘nically brilliant and just in their 

‘interpretive conception. 

oe * * 
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Worcester Festival Draws 
Capacity Crowds 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Under 
Ormandy, Plays for Third Year— 
Steber, Kapell, Varnay, Nadell, 
Davis and Pease Soloists 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


WORCESTER 


T°? the lilting strains of Baron Ochs’ en- 
chanting music, the 87th Worcester Music 
Festival waltzed into history on Saturday night, 
Oct. 19. Concluding the week’s traditional 
music-making in this Massachusetts center, the 
Rosenkavalier excerpts struck the gayest note in 
the evening programs since the Blue Danube 
ended Monday night’s “Familiar Music.” In be- 
tween came other programs specially labeled— 
all-Wagner, all-Russian, Artist’s Night and a 
“symphonic” list, plus the Saturday morning 
Concert for Young People—each of which com- 
manded an audience of several thousand in 
Memorial Auditorium. 

This was the third year for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra as the festival’s chief instrument, 
under Eugene Ormandy and Alexander Hils- 
berg, coincidentally with the third year of the 
regime of Harry C. Coley as president of the 
Worcester County Musical Association, with 
Walter Howe music director and conductor of 
the Festival Chorus. Their growing success is 
marked by steady increase in box-office receipts, 
and it was estimated that for the third time the 
accounts would wind up in black instead of 
red. This reviewer has not attended a festival 
since 1941 and noted that several of the audi- 
ences were markedly larger than before. 

The Concert of Familiar Music this year 
proved so popular that the Little Theatre bal- 
cony behind the stage was opened and filled— 
a phenomenon not observed since Rosa Pon- 
selle sold out both auditoriums in 1937. To 
one sitting in the large hall, this presented a 
striking picture. It was as if a mural, showing 
tier after tier of faces, rose behind the large 
stage on which the orchestra and chorus were 
ranged. 

When one or another of these faces moved, 
it was startling. Move they often did, especially 
after J. M. Sanroma’s performance of Rhapsody 


(Continued on page 10) 








The Metropolitan’s Opening Week 


HE Metropolitan’s 62nd season was to open 

on Nov. 11 with Lakmé which will be re- 
viewed in the next issue. Lily Pons and Raoul 
Jobin will head the cast and Louis Fourestier 
will make his debut as conductor. Other operas 
of the week will be The Marriage of Figaro 
on Nov. 13 and Madama Butterfly on Nov. 14, 
both with familiar casts; Siegfried on Nov. 15, 
with Set Svanholm and Fritz Stiedry making 
debuts, and the remainder of the cast well 
known. Otello will be the first broadcast opera 
on Nov. 16, with Torsten Ralf in the title role. 
Three debuts in small roles will be made during 
the week: Irene Jordan in Lakmé; Leslie Cha- 
bay in Figaro and Philip Kinsman in Otello. 
Renée Mazella as Marguerite and Claramae 
Turner as Marthe will make debuts in Saturday 
night’s Faust. 
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The Worcester Chorus listens while Eleanor Steber sings Mozart with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Eugene Ormandy on Artist's Night 





President Harry C. Coley (left) and Musical Director 
Walter Howe (right) felicitate J. M. Sanroma on his 


Monday night performance 


Vice-president Philip B. Heywood and 
Astrid Varnay after the soprano's appear- 
ance in the Wagner program 


GLIMPSES OF THE 87TH WORCESTER FESTIVAL 








Strauss’ Charming Chamber Opera 
Superbly Mounted—Musie Is De- 
lectable—Stoska, MacWatters and 
Flesch Score 

By RoNaLp Ever 


WITH the production of Richard Strauss’ 
delectable chamber opera, Ariadne auf 
Naxos, on Oct. 10, the New York City Center 
more than justified the claim that has been 
made for it as New York’s—and perhaps 
America’s—second operatic theatre. Not only 
did the Center make itself the vehicle for an 
important local premiere by giving the first pro- 
fessional performance in this city of one of 
Strauss’ finest scores, but it also mounted the 
work with a degree of sumptuousness and good 
taste and an array of talent which would be 
hard to duplicate under any other auspices 
whatever. 

The performance was delightful and utterly 
satisfying from virtually every point of view. 


TO 





The singing and acting of the widely varied 
set of characters was, with few exceptions, skill- 
ful and of an authentic beauty and rightness. 
The chamber orchestra, which Strauss wrote 
right in with the principals as a major virtuoso 
voice, gave an inspired performance under the 
guidance of Mr. Halasz. The stage director, 
Leopold Sachse, and scenic designer, H. A. 
Condell, dressed and managed the stage with 
a delicate sense of the true rococo which point- 
edly avoided the gingerbread, picture-bookish 
eccentricities to which we had almost become 
resigned in modern treatments of this style. 
Ariadne has survived more changes, modi- 
fications and general tinkerings than any other 
work for the lyric theatre that comes to mind. 
The reader may recall that it began as an 
interlude, taking the place of the Turkish cere- 
mony, in a German adaptation Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal was making of Moliére’s play, Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme. The little opera was 
given in this way, with the Moliére play, so to 
(Continued on page 8) 
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WORLD AUTHORS, COMPOSERS MEET IN CAPITAL 


International Confederation Holds Week’s Session at 
Library of Congress Under ASCAP Auspices — Many 
Notables Attend—Inter-American Group in Simultaneous 


Convention 


WASHINGTON 


national Confederation of Societies of Authors and Composers (CISAC) 


. HE United States was host, during the week of Oct. 21-26, to the Inter- 


and to the Inter-American Federation of Societies of Authors and Com- 
posers (FISAC) which met concurrently in the Library of Congress. This was 
the first time either of the organizations had convened in this country, and, for 
CISAC, it was the 15th annual meeting and the first since 1938. 
Coming to Washington at the invitation of the American Society of Authors, 
Composers and Publishers (ASCAP) in co-operation with the Library of Con- 


gress, CISAC devoted itself to a re- 
view of its long-range objectives, its 
activities during the war and recom- 
mendations for expansion and strength- 
ening of its program in the post-war 
era. The Confederation represents 
some 100,000 creative artists in 27 
countries organized in Paris in 1926 to 
prevent pirating and exploitation of 
musical and literary works and to ad- 
vocate greater protection under inter- 
national copyright laws. 

Several important resolutions were 
adopted relating to television, trans- 
lation rights, taxation, international 
copyright protection, protection of 
public performances by means of me- 
chanical instruments and various or- 
ganizational matters. 


Deplore Juke Box Exemption 


Greatest public interest and discus- 
sion probably will center around the 
first resolution in which the Confeder- 
ation went on record as deploring the 
provision of the United States Copy- 
right Act “which exempts from pay- 
ment of fees any public performances 
taking place by means of coin-operated 
mechanical instruments (juke boxes),” 
drawing the attention of the American 
Government to this provision and rec- 
ommending “the abolition of such ex- 
emption which grants a privilege to 
users to the serious detriment of legiti- 
mate rights of authors and composers 
throughout the world.” Similar ob- 
jections were voiced to Canadian legis- 
lation relating to public performances 
by means of mechanical instruments. 

In the matter of international copy- 
right, proposals relating to the future 
revision at Brussels of the Interna- 
tional Berne Convention, and the text 
of the new inter-American Convention 
relating to authors’ rights in literary, 
scientific and artistic works, signed at 
Washington in June of this year, were 
examined; and it was recommended 
that the two international conventions 
be brought into harmony with each 





other with a view to achieving univer- 
sal protection of authors’ rights in as 
simple and effective a manner as pos- 
sible. 

The Legislation Committee was in- 
structed to continue its study of tele- 
vision in order to distinguish clearly 
the legal rules governing it from those 
governing sound-broadcasting and to 
secure to the author an exclusive right 
in this sphere. The committee also 
was instructed to pursue its work in 
reference to. translation rights, “to de- 
termine the relations between transla- 
tors and authors of original work; 
between the first translator and subse- 
quent translators of the work, and be- 
tween translators and various users of 
the translated work.” In the matter 
of double taxation, the committee was 
instructed to seek national legislations 
to the end that authors could not be 
taxed twice, once in the country where 
his work is used and again in the coun- 
try where he lives, or of which he is a 
national. 

Other resolutions dealt with: 

The establishment of a Pan-Ameri- 
can Council and a European Council 
of Authors’ Societies, united within 
the Professional Confedera! Council. 

Simplified and expedited formalities 
for the recovery of their material and 
moral rights in certain countries for 
authors, composers and publishers who 
are nationals of countries occupied by 
the enemy during the war and continue 
to be deprived of their rights and pre- 
rogatives. 

Extension of the Belgian Copyright 
Act to Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi, where no authors’ protection 
now exists. 

Recommendation to the Performing 
Rights Federation the resumption of 
conferences of distribution experts, 
and reference to the next such confer- 
ence the examination of reports relat- 
ing to the publisher’s share in the 
distribution of fees for non-dramatic 





Press Assoc., Inc. 


At the Second Congress of the Inter-American Federation of Societies of Authors 
and Composers (left to right): Manuel S. Canyes, chief of the juridical division, 
Pan American Union; Natalio Chediak, secretary general of FISAC; Roberto A. 
Netto, secretary, National Corporation of Authors; Antonio Rocha, Authors and 
Composers, Columbian Association, and Santos Erminy, of Venezuela 
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Among delegates to CISAC (front row, seated): Deems Taylor, United States; 


Press Assoc., Inc. 





Francisco J. Lomuto, Argentina; George W. Meyer, United States; (second row) 

Mario Benard, Argentina; Alberto Ribeiro, Brazil; Maestre Roig, Cuba; Henry T. 

Jamieson, Canada; Roberto Netto, Cuba; Gene Buck, United States; Fred E. 

Ahlert, United States; Francisco Canaro, Argentina; Oswaldo Santiago, Brazil: 
Stanley Adams, United States 


performances and other questions con- 
nected therewith. 

Among addresses and reports of spe- 
cial significance were those of Made- 
leine Baugniet, General Delegate of 
the Confederation, who outlined the 
entire background of the organization 
and its record during the war, and 
Adolf Streuli, secretary of the Man- 
agement Committee for European 
Affairs, who set forth the tasks, organ- 
ization and functioning of the authors’ 
societies generally and of the interna- 
tional organization in particular. 


Mile. Baugniet Recalls History 


Mile. Baugniet’s lucid sketch of 
CISAC’s beginnings was of particu- 
lar interest for Americans who may 
not be so familiar with the back- 
ground of the organization. 

“Twenty years ago exactly,” said 
Mlle. Baugniet, “a number of authors 
and dramatists from countries in Eu- 
rope and America, representing alto- 
gether 16 societies, and assisted by 
several eminent legal specialists in 
questions of intellectual property 
rights, came together at Paris on the 
invitation of the Society of Authors 
and Dramatists—the dean of authors’ 
societies throughout the world, having 
been, founded by Beaumarchais at the 
end of the 18th century. There they 
constituted themselves an ‘Interna- 
tional Confederation of Authors’ and 
Dramatists’ Societies’ which would 
devote itself to an international de- 
fense of their interests. One year 
later the Italian Society of Authors 
and Publishers called together at 
Rome all the societies which adhered 
to this Confederation, also extending 
its invitation to Societies of Authors, 
Composers. and Music Publishers. 
Out of this Congress of Rome was 
to come a Confederation reinforced 
by a ‘Second Federation,’ the first 
limiting itself to the defense of agency 
rights. while the new-born society ex- 
ercised those of performance. 

“In 1932. at the Congress which it 
held at Vienna. the Confederation, 
comorising already almost 40 societies 
at this moment, was led once again to 
modify its composition in order to em- 
brace other Societies created by the 
progressively greater employment of 
dramatic and musical works bv me- 
chanical means for the purnose of col- 
lectine and distributing the rovalties 
fram the renroduction of their works. 
Thus a ‘Third Federation’ was fownd- 
ed. Tt was to be followed in 1935 
bv a Fourth, that of the Societv of 
Men of Letters, which brought to the 


association of all the authors of the 
world the necessary support of the 
writers. In 1938, at the time of the 
Congress of Stockholm, which marked 
the last assembly of the confederated 
Societies, they numbered 54, of which 
46 were European and eight Ameri- 
can.” 

The First Federation, it should be 
noted, has to do with theatrical rights, 
and so-called grand rights. The Sec- 
ond has jurisdiction over small rights, 
including performing rights (ASCAP 
is a member of this group). The 
Third covers mechanical rights, tran- 
scription, recording, etc., and the 
Fourth is concerned with literary 
rights of authors, novelists, etc. It is 
hoped one day to round out the artis- 
tic circle by taking up the interests 
of authors of illustrative works— 
painters, sculptors and the like—in- 
volving reproduction rights in their 
works. 


American Developments 


Considering the situation in the 
New World, Mlle. Baugniet declared, 
“We cannot fail to notice the develop- 
ment, parallel to the prodigious up- 
surge of its letters and arts, that au- 
thor’s rights have taken throughout 
all the Americas during the past quar- 
ter century and more particularly dur- 
ing the last few years. Large soci- 
eties have been formed or have grown 
which assure the administration of 
these rights. Still it is necessary to 
make a distinction between the more 
abstract notion of author’s rights, rec- 
ognized in Europe in a time-honored 
tradition and the more material no- 
tion of ‘copvright’ adopted bv a voung 
America. The two words already set 
up this distinction: one mentions the 
creator, the essential element of the 
right; in the other, this does not ap- 
pear atall.... 

“The essential organizations of the 
Confederation are going to be reor- 
ganized. They must adapt themselves 
to new tasks. But Europe and Amer- 
ica are not yet able to operate at the 
same pace owing to the difference in 
their problems and habits. It is for 
this reason that we have considered 
the creation of separate authors’ so- 
cities ‘councils’ for each continent, 
which will attempt to harmonize the 
action of their members within the 
framework of the Confederation and 
under its aegis. It is the function of 
the present gathering to give these 
‘councils’ such instructions and limita- 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Two scenes from the productions of the CMF San Carlo Opera which entertained London. Left, the second act of Traviata with Margherita Carosio and 
Carlo Tagliabue. Right, the first act of Tosca with Mario del Monaco and lolanda Magnoni 


ondon Experiences Upera Boom 


San Carlo and Native Troupes Add to Current Fare 


By Epwarp LocKSPEISER 
LONDON 


HERE has been something of an 

opera boom in London recently. 
During the fall no less than four opera 
companies have been playing here 
simultaneously. The composer, Ben- 
jamin Britten has produced two 
operas within a year, Peter Grimes 
and The Rape of Lucretia, both of 
them popular successes. Glyndebourne 
re-opened earlier in the year. So has 
Sadler’s Wells, and now Covent Gar- 
den. Indeed, the present campaign, 
for it does seem to be a campaign, 
has all the appearance of “Operation 
Opera.” 

The first Italian Opera Company to 
visit Britain for more than 40 years 
and which has opened its season at 
Covent Garden with La Traviata is 
officially known as the Central Medi- 
terranean Forces San Carlo Opera 
Company. The story of the associa- 
tion of this company with the C.M.F. 
goes back to the re-opening, under the 
sponsorship of the Allied Military 
Government, of the famous Bellini 
Theatre in Catania, Sicily more than 
three years ago. 

It was the first of the bomb- 


damaged Italian Opera Houses to be 
re-opened through the enterprise of 
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British and American welfare officers. 
As the Allied armies advanced north- 
wards other opera houses were re- 
paired and re-opened, and when Naples 
was occupied and the liberation of 
Southern Italy completed, the great 
San Carlo Theatre came under the 
military authorities. 

Everywhere the enthusiasm with 
which ‘ these efforts were rewarded, 
both by artists and audiences, was the 
same. More than 800 performances 
by the San Carlo Opera Company 
under British management had been 
given in Naples, and the British 
soldiers took to grand opera as if it 
were in their blood. It was only 
natural, therefore, that the historic 
Naples Company should be invited to 
London for the re-opening of Covent 
Garden, the traditional home of Italian 
opera in England. 


After six years of black-out the 
Neapolitans have at last given Lon- 
doners a glimpse of the warm Italian 
sun, and are enjoying great success at 
the famous theatre. Besides La 
Traviata their repertory includes 
Rigoletto, Butterfly, Tosca, Bohéme, 
The Barber of Seville, Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci. Franco Ca- 


puana, Giuseppe Antonicelli, Franco 
Patane and Ugu Rapalo are the ex- 





Photos by Alexander Bender 
THE NEW LONDON OPERA'S DON PASQUALE 
Left, Mariano Stabile as Malatesta and Alda Noni as Norina. Right, Mr. Stabile 
with Martin Lawrence, the Pasquale 





perienced conductors, all new to 
London, 

While the company does not aspire 
to the heights of Covent Garden in its 
best pre-war days, it has given some 
authentic productions and has _ re- 
vealed some very competent, and one 
or two outstanding singers. Margherita 
Carosio who has been singing Violetta 
in La Traviata for some 10 years and 
who also looks and acts the part to 
perfection, gave a most convincing 
characterization, despite a certain 
harshness in her otherwise admirable 
voice. 

Carlo Tagliabue, is a splendid bari- 
tone in the part of Papa Germont 
and brought the house down with Di 
Provenza. He is remembered here for 
his fine performance of Rigoletto 
which he later sang in the grand style, 
comparable with the best operatic 
singing we have heard for many years. 

Tosca revealed a lyric tenor, Mario 
del Monaco as Cavaradossi, a young 
singer of fine quality and style who 
will be worth watching. His Canio 
in Pagliacci was similarly a sensitive 
creation. As both actress and singer 
the Tosca, Iolanda Magnoni brought 
remarkable assurance to the part, es- 
pecially in her Vissi d’arte, which was 
a triumph. 

The Scarpia of Benvenuto Franco, 
recalled the unusual power of this fine 
baritone, remembered at Covent Gar- 
den from pre-war days. His voice is 
somewhat less intense in quality, and 
his impersonation of the police chief 
more deliberately cruel than subtle 
and insinuating. Other notable mem- 
bers of the company are Luigi In- 
fantino, whose Rodolfo in Bohéme is 
in the best Puccinian tradition, Onelia 
Fineschi who is a delightful Mimi and 
Mario Binci as Pinkerton in Butterfly 
and Turiddu in Cavalleria. 

The Company is due to make a re- 
turn visit in November when Gigli, 
who has not been heard in London 
since 1939, will appear with them, 
making his re-appearance in Bohéme, 
Pagliacci and Cavalleria. 

In the meantime the New London 
Opera Company has a season at the 
Cambridge Theatre under the direc- 
tion of the able conductor from Turin, 
Alberto Erede. English and Italian 
singers formed an excellent cast in a 
spirited production of Don Pasquale 
given in Italian. handsomely staged. 

Mariano Stabile, a tenor from 








ALFA 
Franco Capuana, one of the San 
Carlo conductors 


Scala combines a mastery of gesture 
with a voice of rare quality and con- 
trol in the part of Maletesta, while 
Alda Noni as Norina reveals a beau- 
tiful soprano voice which she uses 
with great delicacy. A newcomer, 
Martin Lawrence has a rich bass voice 
and brings appropriate gusto to the 
part of Don Pasquale. His high speed 
duet with Stabile is a triumph of wit 
and elegance. 

Plans for the formation of the Co- 
vent Garden Opera Company under 
the direction of Karl Rankl, the well- 
known opera conductor from Prague, 
who has recently been conducting the 
London Philharmonic, are well ad- 
vanced. The first season in December 
includes Purcell’s Fairy Queen to be 
followed by The Magic Flute, Trova- 
tore, Faust, Carmen, Manon, The 
Queen of Spades, Rosenkavalier 
Turandot and Peter Grimes. 

The Trust of this new company 
has as its aim “the foundation of a 
permanent national institution which 
will give opportunity and training to 
British artists.” Opera will be given 
in English and new works will be 
commissioned, among them a third 
opera by Mr. Britten for the 1947-48 
season. Soloists will be chosen from 
among singers known in Britain. 

The new company seems to aim at 
transporting the ideals of the indigen- 
ous Sadler’s Wells Company to the 
grander setting of the Royal Opera 
and thus to settle the rival claims of 
English and Italian Opera which have 
been a feature of London musical life 
ever since the time of Handel. 
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ONSIDER the usher.* During the 
( ‘ course of one music season the usher is 

expected to be a walking directory of 
information not always pertinent to music; to 
know the critics by sight; to be a medical at- 
tendant, a general lost and found department, a 
guardian against gate-crashers. The usher 
must be a keeper of the peace, a potential sub- 

t for religious conversion, a flower-bearer, 

ide to the blind and infirm and a child’s nurse 
—all of these over and above the primary task 
of getting people into their seats before the con- 
cert starts. 

The usher may hear more music in one sea- 
son than you or I in a lifetime. That will-o’- 
the-wisp. with the tiny handlight whom you 
trustingly follow to the opera seat you could 
never find. by yourself may be a singer. The 
courteous person who.difects you to your place 
at an orchestral c rt or recital may be a 
student of dramati€s,... The uniformed attendant 
who keeps’ back the impatient throng of late- 
comers may be a business womian or a pianist. 
Whatever else they are, or have been, in their 
capacity as ushers they are an indispensable and 
unobtrusive part of every musical performance 
in New York or any other large metropolis. 

After interviewing the head, ushers’ at the 
four principal musical auditoriums in New 
York City—at the ae pemery Opera House, 
Carnegie Hall, Town Hall and the New York 
Ci nter—to discover how they acquired 
their present posts, to find out what they 
thought about their jobs, about opera, concerts, 
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“Stubs Please 


(The first .of two articles ) 


artists and, above all, the public tide that ebbs 
and flows in their respective halls daily, one 
fact common to all emerged. They enjoy their 
work. Nothing could induce them to leave. it. 


KARL AHRENS, for 15 years captain of the 
ushers at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
heard his first work in that auditorium when he 
was 13 years old. It'was a performance of Die 
Meistersinger with Emma Eames, Louise 
Homer, Otto Goritz and Albert Reiss. Asso- 
ciated with the Metropolitan for almost fifty 
years, as one of the oldest employees or patrons 
of the house, he has attended, sung, or worked 
at performances there during the reigns of five 
general managers: Maurice Grau, #einrich 
Conried, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Herbert Wither- 
spoon and Edward Johnson. 

In the last half century, as auditor and ac- 
quaintance, this quiet-spoken and shy gentleman 
has heard the voices of singers whose names 
have now a legendary and a golden sound. He 
has beheld opera from every conceivable van- 
tage point. As a child, he climbed with his 
mother and sister to their seats in the Family 
Circle. As a member. of the Opera School 
Chorus he has sung in many important produc- 
tions, and now, as head usher in the Grand 
Tier, night after night, he ‘follows the course of 
operes he has come to know by heart. 

“Once,” said Mr. Ahrens, ‘‘I happened to be 
backstage during a performance of Tristan. 
Johanna Gadski was the Isolde, and between 
the second and third acts, as she passed by me, 
I heard her request a minor singer to please 
hurry and telephone her maid ‘to put the pota- 
toés on.” For me, that broke the spell for the 
rest of the show.” 

About Caruso. “He was a very democratic 
person,” Mr. Ahrens related, “as anyone who 
knew him can testify. He would speak to a 
member of the chorus or any of the supers in 
as friendly a fashion as to one of his fellow 


Marion Bellard, Town Hall's chief usher, at 

her post where she is ea familiar figure to 

thousands of concert-goers. Inset, the facade 
of Town Hall 


Town Hall Photo by Larry Gordon 
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stars. He was a great one for playing pranks 
behind stage, loosening the apron strings of the 
girls in the chorus just before they went on, 
and creating confusion. 

“An artist whose name I have forgotten, once 
bore the brunt of Caruso’s practical joking. 
The tenor grasped the hand of his colleague, 
closed his fingers over a large egg which the 
poor singer had to hang onto for the remainder 
of his time upon stage. Nearer tragedy was the 
performance of Carmen that I witnessed years 
ago when the bridge collapsed during the first 
scene, injuring ten of the choristers. Fortun- 
ately, none was killed. 

“At one time I attended a benefit at the old 
Astor Hotel. Members of the German Wing 
acted as hostesses and entertainers, and the 
singers gave a comic skit based upon Tann- 
hauser. Johanna Gadski was there, selling 
champagne at $1.00 a glass—expensive for those 
days—and other singers sold kisses. Olive 
Fremstad came in, I remember, on some gentle- 
man’s arm, looking magnificent in diamonds on 
black velvet. Many of the artists wore large 
birds on their hats and carried envelopes in 
their belts and you could send a letter, by 
pigeon-post, so to speak, the bird perched on 
the lady’s head carrying the missive about in 
his bill. 

“I was backstage during a performance of 
Faust when Geraldine Farrar, the Marguerite, 
came rushing up to me just as she was about to 
go on. ‘Where’s my brother (Valentin) ? Have 
you seen my brother?’ she gasped. I had to tell 
her that the other singer had gone out for a 
beer.” 

Mr. Ahrens didn’t remember whether Valen- 
tin got back in time or not. 

We asked him if he had had much diffi- 








*ACCORDING TO WEBSTER ... 
Ush’er (ush’er)n. ME ussher, uschere, 
huissier, F. huissier, LL ustiarius, fr. ustium, L. ostium, 
door, entrance (cf. L. ostiarius). Cf. ostiary.] 1. An offi- 
cer or servant who has the care of the door of a court, 
hall, chamber or the like; hence, an officer whose business 
it is to introduce strangers, or to walk before a person 
of rank. Also, one who escorts persons to seats in a 
church, theatre, etc. There are various ushers attached to 
the royal household in England, including the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod. 

2. An under teacher or assistant in a school. Brit. 


Usher of the Green Rod, an officer who attends the king 
and knights of the Order of the Thistle in chapter. Eng. 


OF. uissier, 











culty in getting signatures of some of the art- 
ists, for instance Toscanini, a singularly retir- 
ing person, or the late Gatti-Casazza. 

“No,” he replied, “for at the time of the pre- 
miere of The Girl of the Golden West, when 
they signed my program, I was in the chorus 
and being in costume, it was a comparatively 
easy matter. And then I got to know them all 
pretty well. To complete it, I also got Puccini’s 
signed photograph. 

“It was a different matter with a person like 

Paderewski. I got his signature at a recital. 
His wife you know was a very difficult woman 
to get by, but when I got near enough, I asked, 
‘Would you sign this please, right here, above 
Marcella Sembrich’s name?’ and since he and 
Mme. Sembrich were very good friends, he did 
so. 
“Speaking of recitals,” Mr. Ahrens chuckled, 
“when Emma Calvé sang at Carnegie Hall, | 
went up to hear her and stood outside the. stage 
door before the concert began, waiting for her 
to arrive. It was pouring rain, and when she 
stepped out of her carriage I escorted her to the 
door, then folded my umbrella and held it at 
my side. As she was thanking me she exclaimed 
suddenly, ‘My soos! My soos!’ and FI discov- 
ered that the water was running off the end of 
my umbrella and into her evening slippers.” 

Treasured programs among the several hun- 
dreds of souvenirs that Mr. Ahrens has, include 
that of Mme. Sembrich’s farewell, and ‘that of 
Caruso’s 25th anniversary of his debut'in opera, 
when he was presented with a golden key to 
New York City. 

As a tenor member of the Opera’ School 
Chorus, founded during the Conried adminis- 
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Who Is All Things 


To All Opera and Concert Goers 


By WarREN PoTTeR 


tration, he has sung in performances of Gotter- 
dammerung, Aida, La Gioconda, and in the 
work he first heard as a boy from the lofty 
reaches of the Family Circle, Die Meistersinger. 

Mr. Ahrens particularly cherishes his copy of 
the program otf the world premiere of K6nigs- 
kinder, which is signed by the members of the 
cast, including Geraldine Farrar, Goritz, 
Homer, Didur, Reiss and Hermann Jadlowker, 
as well as by the composer, Engelbert Humper- 
dinck. 

The program of the world premiere of Puc- 
cini’s Girl of the Golden West, also signed by 
the entire cast, is another beloved memento. On 
it appear the names of Emmy Destinn, Enrico 
Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Reiss, Didur and 
Dinh Gilli, as well as Arturo Toscanini, who 
conducted, and Gatti-Casazza, in whose admin- 
istration in 1910 the work was given. 

Mr. Ahrens is proud of his collection of hun- 
dreds of other autographed photographs of 
some of the greatest singers the Metropolitan 
has ever known, among them Jean and Edouard 
de Reszke, Lillian Nordica, Olive Fremstad, 
Mary Garden, Marcella Sembrich, Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, Emil Fischer and David 
Bispham. 

In his autograph book appear caricatures by 
Caruso and drawings by the bass Robert Blass, 
of Gustav Mahler, Alfred Herz, and Caruso. 
At one time when Mr. Ahrens was backstage 
with Caruso, he himself served as model for a 
caricature. He also possesses a signed photo- 
graph of Siegfried Wagner, one of Anna 
Pavlova, and one of Vaslav Nijinsky. He saw 
both dancers at the height of their powers. 


“You Meet Such Interesting People!” 


“As an usher you meet all sorts of people,” he 
commented. “Most of them are friendly and pleas- 
ant and we have very little trouble in the house. 
Occasionally we get a time-beater, a person who 
keeps time with his head, hands or feet—sometimes 
with all three—and distracts his neighbors. Then 
we have to go up to him and ask him to stop, 
nicely of course. But as for the audiences, there's 
very little to distinguish one from another. | 
would like to say, however, that today, the audi- 
ences of children attending opera sponsored by the 
Opera Guild are, I believe, better prepared and 
know more about the story than most adult audi- 
ences. They study the libretto and music in their 
classrooms and when they come here they know 
what the score is. They’re every bit as well be- 
haved as the older audiences and often more enthu- 
siastic. Occasionally there are one or two rene- 
gades who wander out into the lounge during a 
performance to ‘sit it out,’ but they are few and far 
between.” 

We asked if, hearing opera night after night, 
year in and out, he ever became saturated. 

“No, I never do. Having been at the opera 
house for so long and sung in the chorus of so 
many works, I know them almost by heart. I can 
tell when a singer omits a phrase or drops a note 
or measure in any part of almost every opera. One 
of my hobbies is traveling, and in the course of my 
time I’ve heard opera in most of the important 
houses throughout the world: at the Teatro Colon 
in South America, in Hamburg, Berlin and other 
German cities, and in Russia at the opera in Mos- 
cow. It is my opinion that nowhere else do they 
give performances equal to those at the Metropoli- 
tan.” 


AX auditorium does not, upon first sight, seem a 
likely place for a romance to grow, thrive and 
bloom into a flourishing marriage. To the casual 
concert-goer the staid and sober Town Hall ap- 
pears too frequently visited by the footfall of the 
great public for so tender a plant to hold its pur- 
chase there for a score or more years, but appear- 
ances and the public to the contrary, that phenom- 
enon may be observed in the auditorium on 43rd 
Street in the person of Marion Bellard, its chief 
usher. 

Mrs. Bellard began work one summer in the 
1920’s as a part-time usher in Town Hall. There 
she met Charles Bellard, was married, and returned 
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Karl Ahrens, captain 
of ushers at the 
Metropolitan, proud- 
ly displays some of 
his souvenirs 


to work for the winter season as a full-time usher. 
Her husband, who is assistant engineer of that 
building, has been associated with it or its affiliate, 
the League for Political Education under whose 
auspices Town Hall was built, for about 35 years. 
He and his wife have continued to work together, 
in and for Town Hall, for the past 21 years. 

The Hall is famous among the New York music 
critics for its annual pre-Christmas parties and we 
asked Mrs. Bellard how that admirable tradition 
came to be established. 

“T don’t remember precisely when,” she answered. 
“but quite a number of years ago we got the idea 
that just before Christmas week it would be nice 
if, following an afternoon concert, we had coffee 
and sandwiches and asked a few of the critics, just 
those who were covering the concert then, to join 
us after it. During the recent war years, what 
with shortages and all, it didn’t seem quite the 
thing to do, so we let it lapse. But last year, when 
Kenneth Klein, the concert director of Town Hall, 
got out of the Navy, he said, ‘Girls, what do you 
say to a real party this year?’ And it was. Al- 
most every music critic in New York was there. 
It was in the afternoon, and we had everything 
from roast beef (of happy memory) to sides of 
ham, roast turkey, all kinds of sandwiches and hors 
d’oeuvres, cakes, cookies, and other sweets, and 
drinks of every description—and the critics fiocked 
to it by scores. We had a wonderful time.” 

Mrs. Bellard makes a point of knowing all the 
critics by sight and name and she recalls many of 
past years, as well as those who presently hold 
their familiar seats in the auditorium. Some of 
the former include W. J. Henderson of the New 
York Sun, once dean of critics; and Charles Isaac- 
son of the New York Telegraph, Richard Aldrich 
and William Chase of the New York Times; Law- 
rence Gilman of the New York Herald Tribune, 
Oscar Thompson, who succeeded Henderson on the 
Sun, and Pitts Sanborn of the New York World- 
Telegram. 

We asked if she met many of the artists appear- 
ing in the hall. 

“I’ve talked with most of them. They get here 
about a half hour before the recital starts and 
check for themselves. They like to see that every- 
thing is arranged to their satisfaction and then we 
sometimes speak with them. or on those occasions 
when we bring flowers down the aisle. Sometimes 
there are so many bouquets to carry at intermis- 
sion time that it takes three of us to do so. As I 
hand them up, I jokingly ask them please not to 
take any more flowers.” 


Mrs. Bellard also showed us the “Lost and 


Ben Greenhaus 


found Museum,” a spacious closet with a great 
many shelves on which reposed various articles, 
ranging from assorted pens and pencils, opera 
glasses, gloves, pocketbooks, eyeglass cases and 
yeglasses, hats, shoes, stockings and mysterious- 
ooking bundles, to several reminders of current 
-hortages—paper bags containing bars of soap and 
»oxes Of soapflakes. 

“If you think it’s full now,” said the usher, “you 
should see it at the end of the season when it 
bulges. It’s extraordinary the kind of things they 
leave. One woman lost a magnificent bracelet of 
diamonds and sapphires, but it was reclaimed the 
same day. Many years ago I found a diamond 
brooch, an extremely valuable one, and turned it 
in. It was finally claimed and the insurance com- 
pany gave me ten per cent of the total value as a 
reward. But I think one of the funniest things that 
happened was when a young man came wandering 
in after a concert and said he’d lost his vest. We 
couldn’t understand at first how that could be pos- 
sible, but he explained that he had grown warm 
during the concert, taken off his coat and vest, re- 
placed his coat and then walked out without his 
vest. 

“But perhaps one of the most amusing things we 
encounter has to do with our ventilating system. 
Underneath some of the seats there are small, 
mushroom-shaped ventilators through which fresh 
air is pumped into the auditorium at intermission 
time. Not everyone goes out to smoke during in- 
termission; some prefer to remain in their seats and 
occasionally we receive a complaint from persons 
seated over these ventilators that they feel a cold 
draft on their legs. To remedy the situation we 
went out and bought several rubber bathing caps to 
fit over them and now, whenever we receive a com- 
plaint, we refer it to what we call the ‘bloomer de- 
partment.’ . 

“At Town Hall,” said Mrs. Bellard, “we don’t 
have much trouble with gate-crashers. They can’t 
get by the man who takes the tickets at the gate, 
for he has an eagle eye and winnows out all that 
sort. They’ve come to know it too, for I have had 
young students tell me that. though they sometimes 
slip into Carnegie Hall or the Met., they’ve stopped 
trying to get into this auditorium. 

“Occasionally a music teacher will send giris to 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Ariadne In Superb Premiere: 


(Continued from page 3) 


speak, in Stuttgart in 1912. But later 
on, the opera became of more interest 
than the play and the bother of pro- 
ducing the whole business every tims 
a performance of the opera was de- 
sired finally led the collaborators to 
o-~. virtually the whole of the 
Moliére and attach a short explana- 
tory introduction, thus making a one- 
act opera with prologue of respect- 
able length. 

The idea is of a show within a show. 
The prologue discloses actors, mu- 
sicians, carpenters and stageheads 
making ready behind the scenes for a 
performance in a small private salon 
theatre in the house of “the richest 
man in Vienna.” A very serious opera 
by a young composer on the classical 
subject of Ariadne, Theseus and 
Bacchus is to be given. The young 
man and all his cohorts are thunder- 
struck when the majordomo informs 
them that an Italian opera buffa 
troupe also has been engaged for the 
evening and that his master has con- 
ceived the novel idea of having both 
entertainments performed simultane- 
ously. The composer despairingly con- 
sents to this preposterous arrange- 
ment, the curtain goes up on the opera 
proper and the fun begins with Ariad- 
ne’s epical lamentations and ultimate 
redemption by the young Bacchus 
punctuated at odd intervals by the 
roulades, songs and buffoonery of the 
sinful but seductive Zerbinetta and her 
four gay harlequins. In this form, the 
specs was reintroduced in 1916 in 

erlin, and with considerable success. 
However, as late as the 1920’s Strauss 
was still making changes in various 
details of the score, notably in Zerbi- 
netta’s big aria which was shortened 
and to some degree simplified. 


Hofmannsthal’s Libretto 


The egocentric Hofmannsthal, who 
was forever laboring Strauss about 
Art. with a capital A (meaning his 
own, of course) and about the uner- 
ring jus of Max Reinhart as a 
theatrical producer, tried to write 
something very profound and symbolic 
into his text. This he imparted, with 
a kind of condescension, to Strauss in 
a series of letters, one of which says: 
“Here we have the group of heroes, 
demi- and gods—Ariadne, Bac- 
chus, eus—opposed to the merely 
mortal group consisting of the frivo- 
lous Zerbinetta and her companions, 
the common figures in life’s masquer- 
ade. Zerbinetta is in her element 
while living riotously with one man 
after another—Ari could be the 
wife or the beloved of one man only, 
— as she can feel herself deserted, 


The Prologue belongs, musically, to 
the Composer whose paean to music, 
the holy art, brings down the curtain 
—and also brings down the house in 
the present instance due to the vocal 


prowess and erally superb per- 
*mance of Polyna Stoska in this 
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Ella Flesch as Ariadne 


Octavian-like role. There are also 
some measures of melody for the 
Music Master, ably portrayed by 
James Pease, and the Dancing Master, 
impersonated in a stylistic manner 
Allen Stewart, as well as a rather 
pretty duo between the Composer and 
Zerbinetta. But, in the main, the 
Prologue has the feeling of being 
mostly parlando and recitative. The 
Major-domo, played by Gean Green- 
well, is a speaking part. 

Serious music-making gets under 
way with the opera proper when 
Jourdain (a completely silent part in 
this version) and his guests assemble 
in the side boxes and the curtains of 
the miniature stage part to reveal 
Naiad, Dryad and Echo attempting 
unsuccessfully to solace the prostrate 
Ariadne. A trio singing close har- 
mony, they are quite obviously the 
direct descendents of Wagner’s Rhine 
Maidens, and there was a happy blend 
of voices among the Misses Fawcett, 
Nadell and Portnoy. 

Ariadne rouses herself with the 
words, “Wo war ich? Tod?” After 
some queries and comments from 
Zerbinetta and her friends, which she 
ignores, Ariadne rises to sing her 
great Totenreich aria which is com- 
parable in scope and demand to almost 
anything in Wagner, or in Strauss’ 
own bigger works. And one was 
grateful for the routined knowl ‘ 
technique and experience which 
Flesch brought to this difficult music 
which ranges from low A flat in the 
beginning to high A’s and B flat at 
the end. She also had the style- 
sense, as someone reminded us, to 
play the part in the manner of the old 
opera seria wherein the singer simply 
stands still and sings, and confines 
movement to occasional gestures of 
the hand and arm. 


Zerbinetta’s Tour de Force 


Strauss’ bi t assi t, some- 
what to the distress of Hofmannsthal, 
is to Zerbinetta who has some of the 


cruelest vocal lines in all opera 
coupled with a full-length dramatic 
characterization d petite 


beauty, charm, a vivacious personality 
and real acting ability. To this task, 
Virginia MacWatters might well have 
come with fear and trembling, for it 
demands a mistress of song and thea- 
tre. Consider this: her Grossmiachtige 
Prinzessin recitative and aria runs 
some 350 measures, occupying 19 
pages of the piano score; every bar 
bristles with difficult colorature figures 
to which have been added such 
tortuous intervals, awkward arpeggios 
and radical modulations as only 
Strauss could contrive; near the end 
comes a high D which is held for two 
and a half measures and then turns 
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ARIADNE AUF NAXOS, by Richard 
Strauss. New York City mter of 
Music and Drama, Oct. 10, evening. The 
cast: 


PROLOGUE 
Major-Domo .........-- Gean Greenwell 
Music Master.......... ...James Pease 
oo  Saaady cabal Polyna Stoska 
- S  ~ EeaT ere Vasso Argyris 
An Officer............ Lawrence Harwood 
Dancing Master........... Allen Stewart 
Wigmaker ...... bel dawns Grant Garnell 
SEE ackd ouideasetes ++ Arthur Newman 
Zerbinetta ........ Virginia MacWatters 
The Primadonna.............. Ella Flesc 
Harlequin ............+.. Ralph Herbert 
Saramuccio ......i....-- Hubert Norville 
Truffaldin .............- ..«-Paul nnis 
Brighella ........... Nathaniel Sprinzena 
ARIADNE AUF NAXOS 

RE os bbw hu ck ihsthet nn Ella Flesch 
B Sy eubbheuces oteselenn Vasso Argyris 
SEE. woe ccctucdcctueeen Lillian Fawcett 
access -Rosalind Nadell 
eeseceeesssceeeeeeeeeLenore Portnoy 
Zerbinetta ........Virginia MacWatters 
pe ea Ralph Herbert 
Scaramuccio ...........- Hubert Norville 
Truffaldin . «+--eees--Paul Dennis 
Brighella .......... Nathaniel inzena 

Conductor .-+--.-Laszlo Halasz 

Stage Director........ Sachse 

Scenic Designer........ H, Condell 











Fred Feh! 
Virginia MacWatters as Zerbinetta 
and Ralph Herbert as Harlequin 


into a trill (still on D) for another 
measure and a half. There follows 
more fancy work in high tessitura 
concluding with another | trill on 
A—and again the g nell All of 
this, of course, “in r”’, with 
the singer constantly miming and 
dancing about the stage. 

Miss MacWatters was probably as 
nearly perfect in this role as it is pos- 
sible to be. Her voice was clear, 
bright and flexible. She was invari- 
ably on pitch and she took the high 
notes with ease. Moreover she looked 
the part exactly and she knew pre- 
cisely how far to go with her pert 
antics without breaking over into or- 
dinary vaudeville clowning. The last 
measures of her song were drowned 
in a wave of applause which turned 
into an ovation. 

There remained the entrance of 
Bacchus and the love duet with 
Ariadne in which Vasso Argyris was 
adequate but far from distinguished. 
Again there were distinct, and none 
too subtle, echoes from the Ring—or 
was it Tristan und Isolde? In fact, 
the entire opera, clever, witty, color- 
ful, dazzlingly virtuosic though it is— 
reminds one constantly of something 
else. It is a pastiche, sometimes con- 
sciously, sometimes not, of everything 
one has ever heard before in opera. 
When Strauss - is not imitating 
Wagner, or Mozart, or Schubert, he 
is imitating himself. But it adds up 
to a brilliantly entertaining evening 
in the theatre, the more so when it is 
done with such freshness, spontaneity 








Marcus Blechman 
Polyna Stoska as the Composer 


and good taste as it was by these 
ingenious City Center people. 

A final word about the libretto. 
The Prologue was sung in an intel- 
ligible and sensible English transla- 
tion by Lewis Sydenham. This was 
eminently wise since the Prologue 
gives the audience the key to what 
transpires in the subsequent act and 
also explains the whole conception of 
the play within a play and the simul- 
taneous performances which would be 
confusing to those who had not 
studied the book carefully in advance. 
The opera itself, however, was left in 
its original German which was also 
wise for the usual reasons that make 
translated opera inept and _ incon- 
gruous. 


Other Operas 
At City Center 


The perennial Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci proved as popular as 
ever at the performances at the City 
Center on the afternoon of Oct. 13. In 
the cast of the Mascagni work were 
Winifred Heidt as Santuzza; Giulio 
Gari as Turiddu; Grant Garnell as 
Alfio; Rosalind Nadell as Lola; and 
Mary Kreste as Mamma Lucia. Ca- 
milla Williams was the Nedda of the 
Pagliacci cast and the other singers 
included John Dudley as Canio; - 
seppe Valdengo as Tonio; Norman 
Young as Silvio; and Nathaniel Sprin- 
zena as Beppe. Julius Rudel conducted 
both operas. 

The performance of La Bohéme on 
Oct. 17 will be remembered for the 
beautiful singing of Hilde Reggiani as 
Mimi and the enthusiastic duel 
between James Pease as a 
Arthur Newman as Schaunard, during 
which the latter broke his arm, an ac- 
tion not called for by Puccini. Jean 
Morel conducted and the artistry of 
the entire ensemble was loudly ap- 
plauded in both the right and wrong 
places. Cast changes from the first 
presentation included Miss 





replacing Dorothy Sarnoff, lian 
Fawcett as Musetta replaci Vir- 
ginia MacWatters, and Giulio Gari as 


Rudolpho replacing Eugene a 


A performance of Tosca with Ella 
Flesch in the title role, Eugene Conley 
as Cavaradossi and Ralph Herbert as 
Scarpia on Oct. 19 found favor with a 
large audience. The Sardou-Puccini 
thriller was vigorously conducted by 
Laszlo Halasz and the singers were in 

ood form. Also in the cast was Grant 
Carnell, Allen Stewart, Paul Dennis, 
Alan Winston and Lydia Edwards. 

Smetana’s lively folk opera, The 
Bartered Bride, was given on Oct. 18 
under the direction of Thomas P. 
Martin, with Polyna Stoska, John 
Dudley, Gean Greenwell, Grant Gar- 
nell, Mary Kreste, Allen Stewart, 
Lawrence Harwood, Lydia Edwards, 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Swiss Festivals Bring 
Resurgence of Music 


First Post-War Summer Offers 
Traditional Events in Lucerne, 
Gstaad and Engadine and New 
Festival at Interlaken 

By Wi Reicu 


BASEL 


“THE first postwar summer brought 
to Switzerland musical activities 
of ional intensity. The tradi- 
tional festivals in Lucerne, Gstaad 
and the Engadine were augmented this 
time by some very interesting per- 
formances in Interlaken. 

The biggest sensation was offered 
at Lucerne at the very beginning of 
the summer when two concerts by 
Toscanini and the orchestra of the 
Milan Scala were suddenly announced. 
Although they were advertised only 
a few days in advance, music lovers 
streamed into Lucerne from every cor- 





enegger, each presenting a Haydn and 
Mozart Serenade; Robert F. Denzler, 
under whom Yehudi Menuhin gave a 
triumphal performance of the Men- 
delssohn Violin Concerto; the Italian 
Victor de Sabata, who revels in strik- 
ing external effects; and finally, Paul 
Kletzki, the most important “find” 
of the recent Lucerne festivals, who 
supplemented his customary symphonic 
Program with an imposing perform- 
ance of Mozart’s Requiem in Lucerne’s 
gorgeous Jesuit Church. Among the 
chamber concerts the interpretations 
of the Swiss pianists Edwin Fischer, 





Jean Schneider 


Robert Casadesus is soloist with a festival orchestra led by Paul Paray 


ner of Switzerland, many of them by 
special train, and experienced two 
musical evenings of extraordinary 
character in which the Maestro pres- 
ented Brahms’ Fourth Symphony, 
Debussy’s La Mer and Dimitri 
Kabalevsky’s Colas Breugnon Over- 
ture. On the second evening Toscanini 
once more showed himself the incom- 
parable interpreter of Beethoven and 
Wagner. 

About Toscanini’s art of conducting 
there can, naturally, be little new to 
say at this stage. Amazing and truly 
wonderful remains the youthful fresh- 
ness with which the 79-year-old con- 
ductor interprets his beloved masters 
and the unexampled fascination he ex- 
ercises on orchestra and public alike. 


Sargent Makes Debut 


After these two great evenings it 
was not easy for the regular Lucerne 
festival (about a month later) to 
maintain itself on a comparably high 
level. That they succeeded relatively 
well was due to the excellent. con- 
ductors, the interesting programs and 
to the tonally well integrated festival 
orchestra. ew for Lucerne was the 
English conductor, Malcolm Sargent 
(who impressed by his precision and 
simplicity); and Paul Paray, who had 
been invited from Paris to Lucerne 
during the war but whom the Nazis 
refused an exit visa. 

Familiar conductors included Ern- 
est Ansermet, who conducted in mas- 
terly fashion Stravinsky’s Histoire du 
Soldat; Paul Sacher and Max Sturz- 
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Paul Baumgartner, Franz Josef Hirt 
and Rosemarie Stucki stood out with 
special distinction. 

In the middle of July Interlaken of- 
fered its first festival, which was whol- 
y based on the collaboration of the 

oncertgebouw Orchestra from Am- 
sterdam, which had experienced the 
occupation of Holland and neverthe- 








Paul Paray, who con- 
ducted at Lucerne 


Paul Kletzki, who led 
the Gstaad Festival 
Orchestra 


Above, right: In- 
terior of Lucerne's 
Jesuit Church dur- 
ing a performance 
of the Mozart 
Requiem 


Right: Malcolm Sar- 

gent conducts the 

Lucerne Festival 
Orchestra 


less preserved its artistic eminence. 
Two concerts were given under Ed- 
uard van Beinus, successor to Willem 
Mengelberg. 

Van Beinus disclosed himself a bril- 
liant exponent of new works as well 
as the classics. In a Debussy-Ravel pro- 
gram the Frenchman, Henri Tomasi, 
charmed with a finely coloured per- 
formance of impressionistic scores. 
New for Switzerland were the con- 
ductors Otto Klemperer (in works by 
Bach, Mozart and Brahms); Issai 
Dobrowen, in a Slavic program, and 
the Englishman, Clarence Raybould. 
Among these illustrious foreign _—_ 
the only Swiss conductor, Hans Haug, 
carried out his share with honour. 

The festival of Gstaad, with five or- 
chestra concerts conducted by Paul 





Hans Blattler 





Hans Blattler 
Sacher and Paul Kletzki stood under 
the sign of Haydn and Schubert. Five 
chamber music evenings by the excel- 
lent Loewenguth Quartet, from Paris, 
gave a cross section of quartet litera- 
ture from Haydn to Debussy. 

The most significant happenings at 
the festival weeks in Zurich were the 
world premiere of Arthur Honegger’s 
Symphonie Liturgique, a deeply mov- 
ing symphonic requiem; the first hear- 
ing anywhere of a new song cycle by 
the -year-old Othmar choeck 
(beautifully performed by the con- 
tralto Elsa Cavelti, with the com- 
poser at the piano), and the reappear- 
ance of Artur Schnabel whose 

randiose interpretation of Beethoven's 
G Major Concerto was enthusiastical- 
ly greeted. 





American Music Played in Belgium 


By ALEXANDRE PLAS 
BRUSSELS 
@ June 25, 1945, Christian Dupriez 
presented to the Belgian public at 
one of the Monday concerts which 
inaugurated the programs sponsored 
by the Belgian National Broadcasting 
Institute, the work of a musician 
hitherto unknown to them, Morton 
Gould. It was also the first program 
dedicated to an American composer. 
Earlier, on April 17, Mr. Dupriez had 
introduced a work, well known in the 
States, but which served to draw local 
attention to a particular American 
talent, that of Harl MacDonald, Con- 
tinuing this policy, on Oct. 19 of the 
same year there was begun a new 
cycle, with commentary by Mr. 
Dupriez, called Contemporary Music 
in the United States. 

After an introduction, which to a 
large extent covered all that America 
had produced in music to the end of 
the 19th century and ending with 


MacDowell, we heard some pages of 
Victor Herbert, opera and symphonic 
music hitherto unknown to us; the 
Second Symphony of John Alden 


Carpenter under the baton of Désiré 


Defauw, and the overture, In Bohe- 
mia, by Henry Hadley. 

This large panorama was continued 
with works by Mrs. Beach, Howard 
Hanson, Charles Ives, who had an 
entire program to himself on March 
1; Blair Fairchild and Wallingford 


Riegger. On Jan. 11, Roy Harris’ 
Third Symphony, sHenry Cowell’s 
Tales of a Countryside, for piano and 


orchestra, works by Abram Chasins, 
Samuel Barber and Paul Creston 
were offered, Creston was represented 
by his First Symphony. 

The program on April 5 was 
largely devoted to Mr. MacDonald. 
Then on May 3, Aaron Copland’s 
Quiet City, together with the Sym- 
phony in One Movement by Samuel 
Barber was given. In speaking of 


Barber, Mr. Dupriez remarked that 
he had, in one composition, reverted 
to a Flemish composer of the Middle 
Ages, Sigebert de Gembloux. 

erome Kern, George Gershwin and 
William Grant Still were the com- 
posers whom Mr. Dupriez chose for 
his June meeting, commenting espe- 
cially upon the interesting personality 
of Still, as he felt that Kern and 
Gershwin were already sufficiently 
well known to the public. On July 5, 
music by three musicians, whom one 
might at first sight be surprised to see 
brought together, was performed: 
Granville English, Virgil Thomson 
and Ferde Grofé. The commentator 
stressed the individual characteristics 
of each. 

In the second week of July we were 
again concerned with Mr. Copland. 
Following a brief biographical sketch, 
Mr. Dupriez introduced the curious 
Salon Mexico. This was followed by 
three mixed choruses by William 
Schuman and the music of Leonard 
Bernstein’s ballet On the ‘rown, trom 

(Continued on page 41) 
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“Pianissimo!" demands Ormandy 


(Continued from page 3) 


in Blue, when “bravos” rang through 
both halls, Many times a festival favo- 
rite, the pianist won new appreciation 
with his “concert” version of Gersh- 
win’s music. It was brilliant and fe- 
brile and played with a rush and a 
dash that bedazzled the audience. This 
listener was disturbed, however, by 
the “hypoed soloist” conception of the 
piece and its restless execution. 

Part of the prevailing nervousness 
was due, no doubt, to the late arrival 
of the orchestra, which, tired and 
train-weary, did not settle down to its 
customary smooth perfection all even- 
ing. By Tuesday night and for Wag- 
ner, they were in top form, but friend- 
ly indulgence passed over small slips 
in several of the “familiar” works. 
Familiar, indeed, but apparently well- 
beloved to Worcester: the Beethoven 
Third Leonore Overture, the Mendels- 
sohn Nocturne and Scherzo from A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Liszt's 
Les Préludes, the Gershwin piece and 
Strauss’ Blue Danube. After intermis- 
sion the chorus of almost 400 and 
Walter Howe made their 1946 bow 
with three admirably done Spirituals 
a cappella: Listen to the Lambs ar- 
ranged by Dett, Deep River and I’m 
Goin’ to Sing in de Heavenly Choir. 

With Astrid Varnay as soloist and 
the orchestra in its highest estate, the 
Wagner program Tuesday night went 
over with more success than had been 
expected, although there were some 
empty seats. A whole list devoted to 
this one composer had caused some 
apprehension, expressed in the news- 
papers, although it made this reviewer 
wonder why a festival 87 years old 
wasn’t acclimated to Wagner by this 
time, 





Eleanor Steber rehearses Mozart 
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James Pease, 
a Saturday soloist 


Agnes Davis, 
William Kapell and 
Rosalind Nadell 
autograph programs 


Worcester Festival Hailed 


This was one of several high peaks 
for the Philadelphia men and particu- 
larly in the Meistersinger Overture 
and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey did 


their virtuosity shine effulgently. Miss’ 


Varnay’s beautiful voice lends itself 
as well to concert Wagner as to opera, 
and’ she sang Brinnhilde’s Immola- 
tion with nobility, seemingly endless 
breath and rich tone. Previously her 
Liebestod, following the orchestral 
Prelude to Tristan, was tenderly yet 
powerfully done, her best moments of 
the evening. Elsa’s Dream was not as 
free in emission and round in tone as 
the“other excerpts. The orchestra fol- 
lowed the Rhine Journey with Sieg- 
fried’s Death and Funeral Music, the 
one questionable spot in program- 
ming. A couple of livelier excerpts 
might better have suited Worcester 
tastes, particularly in the first experi- 
ment. 

Wednesday was a “music-less” day 
except for an evening rehearsal, and 
the next great audience congregated 
on Thursday night when anticipation 
was high for Russian music, old and 
new. The old was the Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff Easter Overture and the Tchai- 
kovsky Piano Concerto played by Wil- 
liam Kapell; the new, the Prokofieff 
cantata, Alexander Nevsky, with 
Rosalind Nadell as soloist. Worcester 
greeted the cantata with pride and in- 
terest; the pianist with hysterical joy. 

The soloist had scored at the festi- 
val in 1944 with Rachmaninoff ; this 
time he had his audience breathless 
with ichaikovsky. However, to this 
listener there was that same restless- 
ness that had been present in Monday 
night’s instrumental show and an 
added undercurrent of uncertainty. 
The tremendously talented Mr. Kapell 
did not seem to be doing himself jus- 
tice. His capacities are well known 
and his brilliance is a byword. To this 
listener he did not live up to past per- 
formances. The frenzies of the audi- 
ence left no doubt as to what it 
thought about it. 


Prokofieff Cantata Heard 


From then on, the evening belonged 
to the chorus, with a goodly slice for 
Miss Nadell. Prokofieff’s starkly 
dramatic work has been heard previ- 
ously several times, and beyond re- 
marking that it celebrates the heroism 
of a Novgorod prince against the in- 
vading Knights of the Teutonic Order 
in 1242, and that it was expanded into 
seven sections from a motion picture 
score, little need be said of the work 
itself. 

The performance was excellent 
under Mr. Howe. If it did not feature 
the whip lash technique of an earlier 





hearing, there were great sincerity, 
accuracy of choral work, emotional 
feeling and beauty of vocal tone to 
recommend it. Obviously the big 
chorus had worked itself to a fine 
point and still, as professionals do, 
gave its best at the moment of per- 
formance. Particularly imposing was 
its work in the third section, the Cru- 
saders in Pskov, where its ecclesiasti- 
cal text and steady musical progres- 
sion against wild orchestral harmonies 
makes a most telling passage. After 
the exciting fifth section, the Battle 
on the Ice, comes the contralto’s solo, 
Field of the Dead, which Miss Nadell 
made lovely and poignant with glow- 
ing vocal color and emotional inten- 
sity. It is not a long solo but an im- 
pressive one, and the singer, having 
done it several times before, knowing- 
ly made the most of it. 

This year’s vocalists ran to the dis- 
taff side—Miss Varnay, Miss Nadell, 
Eleanor Steber and Agnes Davis, 
with only one man singer, James 
Pease. Miss Steber was chosen for the 
traditional Artist’s Night after her 
Monday night success in 1944, Ever 
since 1940, when Richard Crooks sang 
on Friday night and Tyra Lundberg 
Fuller, a local scribe, complained that 
they missed the “glamor of a lovely 
face, the sheen and glitter of a charm- 
ing gown,” Friday night has been 
dedicated to the fair sex. (The quota- 
tion is from a new history of the Wor- 
cester Festival by Raymond Morin, 
critic for the Telegram, which is men- 
tioned in another column.) 


Steber Wins Plaudits 


Miss Steber disappointed no one, 
either sartorially or artistically. Her 
gown was blue and be-spangled and 
becoming; her solos were Mozart and 
Weber, and musically delightful. She 
was at her best in the long, lyrical, 
floating passages of the Il Re Pas- 
tore aria, L’Amero, Saro Constante 
(which companioned the long aria 
Misera Dove Son from Marriage of 
Figaro) and the Cavatina from Der 
Freischiitz which she sang as an en- 
core with orchestra after Leise, Leise. 
The four. pieces were sufficient to 
show her great lyric gifts and the rare 


‘ beauty of her top voice, as well as the 


dramatic fervor with which she in- 
vests many of her roles at the Met- 
ropolitan, and which she projected in 
the Figaro and the Leise, Leise, with- 
out awkward or inappropriate ges- 
tures. But it left the audience hungry 
for more. 

In the olden days, the Friday night 
artist sang shorter works and more 
encores, and thus gave more variety. 
It is difficult, no doubt, to plan a pro- 
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Alexander Hilsberg presides over the 
fate of Tubby, the Tuba 


gram which shall include orchestral, 
chorus and solo works and still have a 
semblance of unity and balance. This 
one seemed top-heavy on the side of 
the first two. The orchestra opened 
with the Sibelius Fifth (one of Mr. 
Ormandy’s most sympathetic and re- 
warding half-hours, and, incidentally, 
a first festival performance) and 
closed with the sensuously beautiful 
Rapsodie Espagnole of Ravel. The 
chorus under Mr. Howe sang the 
Brahms Song of Destiny and sang it 
extremely well, back on familiar 
ground after the ice-floes of Russia. 

Saturday morning brought the Con- 
cert for Young People, always a treat 
and latterly so jammed with young 
humanity that the auditorium bulges 
and the chorus seats have to be opened 
for patrons. Alexander Hilsberg pre- 
sided, as has come to be the custom, 
and proved to be a delightful master 
of ceremonies. The climax of the 
morning was the first concert per- 
formance of Kleinsinger’s Tubby the 
Tuba, but before that the children 
had enjoyed the Handel-Ormandy 
Suite from the Water Music, the 
Saint-Saéns Swan, played by Samuel 
Mayes, cello, and Marilyn Costello, 
harp; the Dance of the Sugar Plum 
Fairy from Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker 
Suite, the Dance of the Comedians 
from Smetana’s Bartered Bride and 
The Overture to Rossini’s William 
Tell. 

They had also sung America the 
Beautiful and clapped loud and long 
at Harl McDonaid’s clever arrange- 
ment of The Arkansas Traveler. Then 
came Tubby. The misfortunes and 
eventual triumph of the unhappy, lone- 
some tuba were narrated ingratiating- 
ly by Paul Tripp, who wrote the 
words, and the music is entrancing. 
Tubby is destined to succeed Peter 
the Wolf—and high time. 

Beethoven, Dvorak and Strauss 
were chosen to wrap up the festival in 
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Morin Writes History 
Of Worcester Festival 


Worcester.—Co-incident with the 
87th Festival Week here, a new his- 
tory of this famous event appeared 
and was widely hailed. Written by 
Raymond Morin, pianist, teacher and 
critic of the Telegram, it traces the 
festivals from their beginning in 1858 
and provides valuable and authentic 
data as well as much anecdote and 
amusement. Printed by the Common- 
wealth Press, whose head is Hamil- 
ton B. Wood, former president of the 
Festival Association, the handsome 
volume contains a foreword by the 
present president, Harry C. Coley, in 
which it is noted that Mr. Morin has 
done the book as a iabor of love and 
that profits, if any, shall revert to the 
festival. 
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Dear Musical America: 


A new “swing tune,” called When 
You Make Love to Me Don’t Make 
Believe, published by Emery Music, 
Inc., has been classified as a hit by 
Billboard. Bing Crosby has re- 
corded it for Decca Records, Dick 
Jergens for Columbia Records, 
Margaret Whiting for Capitol, Bob 
Chester for Sonora, and altogether 
five recordings are ready for re- 
lease. The number of first press- 
ings of Crosby’s version is ,000 
—an unprecedented number. It has 
also met with wide popularity 
among juke-box fans and disc jock- 
eys. The song has had only routine 
publicity, yet almost every name 
band in the country has scheduled it 
for fall performance. And as if 
this were not enough—it was writ- 
ten by Jascha Heifetz. 

But the story behind the story is 
this: the song was written on a dare 
and under the pseudonym, Jim Hoyl, 
with only the initials remaining of 
the original name. Marjorie Goet- 
schius, popular lyricist, agreed to 
match her words to his music. Not 
one of the recording companies nor 
artists who recorded When You 
Make Love to Me knew the identity 
of Jim Hoyl. 

The Hoyl-Heifetz-Goetschius com- 
bination has produced several other 
songs. The next, to be published 
by Carl Fischer, Inc., is Hora 
Swingcato, a jazz version of the 
Dinicu Hora Staccato, a Gypsy air 
which Heifetz transcribed and made 
famous as an encore. That in turn 
will be followed by another Emery 
Music publication, So Much in 
Love, a song said to be inspired by 
the recently completed film, Carne- 
gie Hall, in which Mr. Heifetz plays 
the Tchaikovsky Concerto—or parts 
of it. Things are getting se mixed 
up these days. 

* * * 


The Worcester newspapers missed 
a trick at this year’s festival. Day 
by day the festival coverage is 
tremendous, the habit of most news- 
sheets when big local events come 
round—a news story, a music re- 
view, and a social spread with 
ad 

There are also various feature 
stories, most of the human-interest 
variety. With the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra as background material, 
there is plenty of copy and the 
papers went to town with articles 
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about the players and their foibles. 
Out-of-town visitors usually come 
in for some publicity, too, especially 
when they can be slugged (a 
word meaning labelled and not what 
you might think) society. 

But one they missed this year— 
and he could be society, music or 
human interest—was Uncle Joe 
Priaulx. A festival figure for 50 
years, Uncle Joe has long been be- 
loved in the music and publishing 
worlds and when he celebrated his 
80th birthday—let me see, was it 
three years ago ?—a crowd gathered 
in New York to wish him well. He 
hasn’t been out and about so much 
of late, but made a special effort 
to go to his beloved Worcester 
Festival even though the man who 
really meant Worcester to him, 
Albert Stoessel, was gone. 

Uncle Joe arrived on Thursday, 
in time for the Russian concert and 
the party always given at the Wor- 
cester Club for the artists and 
board of directors and a few 
others, and he* stayed on until 
Sunday. Your reporter met him 
in the hotel lobby (used to be Ban- 
croft and now it’s Sheraton and 
another sign of changed times) and 
heard him mutter “First time in 50 
years they haven’t mentioned me 
in the papers.” He was hurt and 
rightly so. Worcester papers 
please copy. 

* * 

Destiny seems to have chosen the 
name of the hero of the following 
short and true story with as much 
care as any of the older English 
novelists ever entitled theirs Jacob 
Faithful, Roderick Random, Pere- 
grine Pickle, Humphry Clinker or 
Oliver Twist. 

One of the violinists of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, David Coleman, 
recently received from abroad what 
is probably the first and only re- 
quest for a full evening dress suit. 
The seeker of the garment was Jo- 
seph Weary, a former clarinetist 
with the Rotterdam Symphony in 
Holland. The appeal was made to 
Coleman through a mutual friend, 
who explained that Mr. Weary not 
only needed evening clothes, but 
also was in dire need of reeds for 
both the B-Flat clarinet and bass 
clarinet. Mr. Coleman was also in- 
formed that Mr. Weary did not 





work as a musician during the Ger- 
man occupation of Holland, but that 
he was impressed into forced labor 
gangs, cleared rubble from the 
streets and was compelled to dig 
ditches and sewers. All his sym- 


phony orchestra equipment and 
clothing was confiscated by the 
Nazis. 


Mrs. J. Francis R. Packard, who 
is chairman of the Emergency Aid 
Workshop in the Wanamaker Store, 
supplied Coleman with the neces- 
sary suit to send to his friend; 
Ralph McLean, first clarinetist, and 
Leon Lester, bass clarinetist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, supplied 
the reeds. And now Mr. Coleman 
is proudly exhibiting a grateful let- 
ter of acknowledgment from Jo- 
seph Weary, who received the gifts 
in excellent condition and is able to 
go back to his old profession of 
making good music. 

x * * 

One of our down-east imps, Ar- 
lan R. Coolidge, sends us a bit 
culled from the Providence, R. L., 
Sunday Journal in which the writer 
seems to have got his opera by ear, 
rather than by heart. 

“The program, arranged by 
Miss Emily Shaw, will be pre- 
sented in two parts. The first will 
be a study in music appreciation 
with Miss Shaw telling the story 
of Richard Wagner's opera 
“Christian and Isolde”... . 


Any relation to Parsifal’s Prog- 
ress by Richard Bunyan? 
* * * 


The occupational hazards of opera 
are many, from the airy tribulations 
of the Rhinemaidens, who, swing- 
ing in their harnesses not infre- 
quently get ‘“‘air-sick,” to the hero- 
ines of L’Roi d’Ys and The Flying 
Dutchman, Margared and Senta, re- 
spectively, who supposedly do a 
Brodie into the foaming billows; to 
Rachel of La Juive, who dunks her- 
self in a cauldron of boiling oil, and 
that less well known lady, Eily, in 
The Lily of Killarney by Sir Julius 
Benedict, who, with the ease of 
Superman, swings herself across a 
stage chasm on a rope to reach her 
lover. Not to speak of the seem- 
ingly less hazardous on-stage mo- 
ments of the Wagnerian artists who 
cross fire-lines with as great fre- 
quency as strike-breakers, and teeter 
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"| thought Emily would like harp lessons—she was always so good 
at weaving!" 


precariously up and down mock- 
mountains carrying spears, helmets, 
horns, swords, shields and their own 
not inconsiderable bulk with about 
as much equanimity as you possess 
daring the subway rush hour carry- 
ing a paper bag of eggs at ninety- 
four cents a dozen. 

Add to these now, the mock duel 
in the last act of La Bohéme, for at 
the City Center a week or so ago, 
Arthur Newman, singing the role 
of Schaunard, slipped and fractured 
his arm. He continued his perform- 
ance until his cue called for leaving 
the stage. Backstage, his arm was 
put into splints and he tried to go 
back on, but Laszlo Halasz, musical 
director, overruled his laudable de- 
sire to finish the opera. 

And singers are not the only ones 
subject to accident—for the malaise 
sometimes attacks stage directors— 
witness the collapse of the stage 
director, Armando Agnini, after a 
performance of La Forza del Des- 
tino by the San Francisco Opera 
Company, which will give some idea 
of the strenuous schedule that that 
institution is adhering to. Under 
strict orders to remain at home, 
resting, and away from the Opera 
House, Mr. Agnini is now taking 
directions, while a new stage direc- 
tor, Dino Yannopoulos, is giving 
them. 

* * * 
Quoted Without Comment .. . 

“*One of the things you’re doing 
is hastening your crescendos. That 
is one of the sins of youth,’ said 27- 
year-old Mr. Bernstein.”—The New 
York Times in reporting Leonard 
Bernstein’s orchestra rehearsal with 
students at the New York High 
School of Music and Arts. 

“Being one of Ravel’s real mas- 
terpieces, it would have had to have 
been less well played to have struck 
home.”—A critic, also in the New 
York Times. 

“It is the ill-fated Violetta who * 
renounces her love for Alfred Ger- 
mont, to be sung by Hayward, be- 
cause Germont’s father (George 
Tozzi) believes the frivilous woman 


is insincere.’”’— Press release from 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
* * * 


Roy Harris doesn’t believe in los- 
ing things by halves. He does it in 
fourths. None of your simple “Lost 
Chord” stuff for Harris. When he 
losses part of a composition he 
loses an entire movement. Some- 
where between New York and Col- 
orado Springs, a Toccata, the fourth 
part of a Sonata for violin and 
piano, is wandering about—like the 
six characters in search of an author 
—one Toccata in search of its 
father. However, the postal author- 
ities have formed a posse and are 
tracing the lost manuscript. The 
first three movements arrived safely 
at the office of their New York pub- 
lisher, but the other must have 
dropped its dog tag en route. Made- 
line Carabo, violinist, will introduce 
the Sonata—minus its movement if 
the postal boys don’t hurry up—at 
Town Hall on Nov. 11. She has a 
faint hope that Mr. Harris will ar- 
rive, galloping up in the niek of 
time to re-score the missing move- 
ment. Perhaps an usher will rush 
down the aisle and thrust the wet 
sheets into Miss Carabo’s hand just 
as she reaches the end of the third 
movement, hopes your 
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Gold and Fizdale 


ORCHESTRAS 


Gold and Fizdale Play Milhaud 
With Bernstein 


New York City Symphony, Leon- 
ard Bernstein, conductor; soloists, 
Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale, duo- 
— New York City Center, 

os. 4. 


Symphony No. 36 in C...........Mozart 
Concertos for two pianos and orchestra 
Milhaud 

(First time in New York) 
Symphony No. 5 in E Flat...... Sibelius 


Messrs. Gold and Fizdale revealed 
praiseworthy technical virtuosity in 
the Milhaud Concerto and gave a 
sprightly performance which consid- 


Paul Wittgenstein 





ered the balance between orchestra - 


and the pianos carefully, Apart from 
one extended piano passage in the first 
movement, the orchestra and solo in- 


struments were usually heard to- 
gether. The composition as a whole 
proved to be smooth, thoroughly 
craftsmanlike, as might be expected 
from one of Milhaud’s talents. The 
work had previously been performed 
in Pittsburgh, Washington, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., and Paris, hence, this 
was a welcome local premiere. 
In the Mozart Symphony, Mr. 
Bernstein and the orchestra gave a 
generally smooth and commendable 
reading, but the Sibelius work lacked 
continuity of line and balance, The 
orchestra, however, is continuing to 
improve radically in precision and 
tone quality. ‘ 


Jonas Performs Beethoven 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 

New York Phitharmonic-Symphony, 
Artur Rodzinski, conducting; Maryla 
Jonas, pianist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, 
Oct. 10, evening: 


Symphony No. 1.......... Beethoven 
Concerto No. 1, in C...... Beethoven 
Mies Jonas 
Musique de Table, Orchestral Suite 

Rosenthal 
Waltzes from Der Rosenkavalier 
Strauss 


After a recital debut last season 
which could be described as nothing 
less than sensational, Miss Jonas’ first 
appearance with orchestra in this 
vicinity automatically took on a cer- 
tain special interest. Though her re- 
cital programs were not chosen in a 
way to display it, one rather assumed 
that she was a “big” player, in the 
sense that the dimensions of the con- 
certo, or any of the other larger forms, 
would not catch her at a disadvantage. 
Yet the orchestral backdrop does pe- 
culiar things, sometimes, to those play- 
ing before it, and thus it was with 
frank curiosity that one awaited this 
performance. 

The result was neither disappoint- 
ment nor surprise. The breadth and 
sweep of style fully satisfied the archi- 
tectural demands of the work. Other- 
wise, previous judgments needed no 


additions nor revisions. Again one 
admired the brilliance and security of 
the Polish pianist’s technique which 
insure a remarkable independence of 
fingers, one of the fastest and most 
perfectly balanced trills to be heard 
today, an exquisitely controlled pianis- 
simo and several other fine details that 
inevitably accompany such virtuosity. 
It may still be said that her loud 
tones are too percussive and need a 
different attack to give them depth 
and richness. For this reason, the 
middle Largo movement, with its soft- 
er, darker shadings, went considerably 
better than either of the others. 

The remainder of the program need 
not detain us. Mr. Rodzinski’s read- 
ing of the Symphony was flat and un- 
interesting—as much so to him, appar- 
ently, as to the listeners—although he 
conducted a masterful accompaniment 
for the concerto. The Manuel Rosen- 
thal pieces, despite such titles as Filet 
de Boeuf, Cuissot de Chevreuil, etc. 
failed to assuage New York’s hunger 
and made precious little food even for 
thought. The Rosenkavalier waltzes 
wanted the authentic Viennese lilt. 
On Sunday, Oct. 13, this program was 
repeated except for the Symphony 
which was supplanted by the Overture 
to Weber’s Euryanthe. E. 


Wittgenstein Is Soloist 
In Ravel Piano Concerto 


New York City Symphony. Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor. Paul Wittgen- 
stein, pianist, assisting artist. City 
Center, Oct. 14, evening: 

Le Tombeau de Couperin.......... Ravel 
Piano Concerto for the Left Hand. . Ravel 
Mr. Wittgenstein 
Symphony No. 3 (Eroica)..... Beethoven 

An exciting performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Eroica was the news of this 
concert. Mr. Bernstein had the score 
at his finger tips (he did not need to 
refer to the notes on the stand) and he 
conducted the symphony with heed for 
its peerless structure as well as its 
dramatic impact. The first movement 








Ben Greenhaus 
Maryla Jonas and Artur Rodzinski 


was spaciously and cumulatively paced, 
the slow movement eloquently con- 
ceived without a trace of hurry, the 
scherzo swift and light as the wind, 
and the finale thoroughly integrated, 
so that one never lost the basic outline 
around which the marvelous variations 
are woven. Mr. Bernstein almost dis- 
located his spine before the evening 
was out, but his gestures produced re- 
sults. As time goes on he will exert 
himself less, one hopes, and make the 
musicians exert themselves even more. 
This was a memorable performance. 
Oddly enough, the Ravel music was 
less sensitively handled. It war an off 
evening for the entire orchestra, which 
has seldom sounded so rough and 


(Continued on page 28) 
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‘Myra Hess Triumphs in Return 


‘T HE overwhelmingly demonstrative 
reception accorded Dame Myra 
Hess by the long-sold-out auditorium 
and stage at Town Hall on Oct. 12, 
when she made her first reappearance 
since the season just preceding the 
outbreak of the war, was a significant 
indication of the place this truly great 
English pianist holds in the hearts of 
the music public here both as artist 
and woman, Before the stage door 
opened there was an air of tense ex- 
pectancy and when she appeared the 
— arose en masse to welcome 
er. 

Later, just before the intermission, 
in the course of a graceful little 
speech she said she liked to think that 
this wonderful reception was intended 
not just for her but also as a symbol of 
the new bond of essential unity that 
she feels has been forged between her 
country and this by the generous finan- 
cial aid supplied by a great many 
Americans to her and her associates 
in maintaining the unbroken continu- 
ance of the concerts she first inaugu- 
rated in London at the National Gal- 
lery a month after war was declared 
to take the minds of the people off the 
bombings and other war sufferings. 
She said that she had been unduly 
praised for her share in that work, 
which had expanded to such unex- 
pected dimensions and had given many 
young artists opportunities to be 
heard, and asserted that only the as- 
sistance of American friends, for 
which she hoped to be able to thank 
many of them in person, had made it 
possible to continue the concerts 
throughout the entire duration of the 
war. 

This recital proved to be the oc- 
casion of a triumphant re-entry for 
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Myra Hess 


Miss Hess on the local concert stage, 
for it was manifest from the outset 
that her already distinguished art had 
undergone a notable enrichment and 
broadening and that she had returned 
as an artist of greater stature than 
ever. The program itself attested her 
uncompromising ideals. It consisted 
of Bach’s Fifth French Suite, in G, 
the set of Six Variations, Op. 34, by 
Beethoven, that master’s Sonata in A 
Flat, Op. 110, and, after the inter- 
mission, the Brahms Sonata in F 
Minor, Op. 5. 

These works were all played with 
the most intimate and affectionate 
communion with the spirit of the com- 
poser concerned and with a loftiness 
of vision and complete selflessness that 
lifted everything taken in hand to an 
exalted plane. This indeed was play- 
ing that exemplified the highest spirit- 


ualization of art. The complete tech- 
nical mastery with which every work 
was projected was not even thought of 
in the flood of tonal beauty evoked 
from the piano to convey the com- 
posers’ ideas to the listeners. 

With the aid of an amazing wealth 
of subtleties of touch and sensitive 
shadings each of the dance forms con- 
stituting the Bach suite emerged as a 
varitable gem of incisively individual- 
ized character, and, while the Gigue, 
as an example, was tossed off with 
inimitable lilt and charm, the feeling 
with which the Sarabande and the 
Loure were invested gave to each of 
them the aspect of a deeply spiritual 
episode. 

Perhaps the highest peak of the re- 
cital was reached with the Beethoven 
sonata, of which the artist gave a 
profoundly eloquent reading, of tran- 
scendent nobility of conception and ut- 
terance. The arioso sections were set 
forth with a poignancy that must make 
them remain particularly unforgetable. 
And the exposition of the Brahms 
sonata maintained the same inspired 
level from the challengingly proclama- 
tory chord progressions of the opening 
movement, through the re-created 
poetry of the Andante, the Brahmsian 
laughter of the Scherzo and the grip- 
pingly nostalgic reflectiveness of the 
Intermezzo to the triumphal finale. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
from the first notes of the program 
to the last the pianist kept her audi- 
ance under an unbroken spell of en- 
chantment. Little wonder that cheers 
mingled with the storms of applause 
evoked. The extra numbers at the 
end were the Brahms A Flat Waltz 
and Intermezzo in C. Op. 119, a 
Scarlatti Sonata jn G, played with 
exquisite delicacy of staccato touch, 
and the artist’s familiar version of 
Bach’s Jesu, Joy of Man’s oe 


RECITALS 


Walden String Quartet 


The Walden String Quartet, of 
Cleveland, now resident at Cornell 
University, gave a concert at the 
Town Hall on Oct, 7. The program 
began with Haydn’s Quartet in C 
(listed as Op. 20, No. 2) and con- 
cluded with Beethoven’s in E fiat, 
Op. 127. Between these came the 
novelty of the evening, Charles Ives’ 
Second Quartet, in three movements. 
The composition is, in its first two 
movements, a kind of humoresque. 
The finale is dissonant, something 
after the manner of Ernest Bloch’s 
Viola Suite. The movements are 
respectively entitled “Discussions”, 





“Arguments” and “Call of the Moun- 
(Continued on page 19) 





The Walden Quartet 
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great romantic dramas of our time! 
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Screen Play by BORDEN CHASE 
Adapted from his American Magazine Story “Concerto” 
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Problem: Program Building 
for the Fledgling Artist 


ESS than two months of the music sea- 
son have gone by and already the ques- 
tion ot the recital program challenges us. 
There is nothing new about the problem 
which, in this fashion or in that, pursues 
us from decade to decade. For the moment, 
however, we may be pardoned for consid- 
ering one particular aspect of the issue. 
What should the young and untested artist 
sing or play when he or she first invites 
public attention and what should he avoid? 
There are many who claim that most pro- 
grams follow a definite pattern, Such per- 
sons believe that a pianist ordinarily be- 
gins his recital with Bach, passes on to 
Mozart or Beethoven, proceeds thence to 
Schumann, Chopin and Liszt and concludes 
with Debussy or modern Spaniards and 
Russians. Singers, it is assumed, open with 
old Italian, French or English airs, try their 
powers on operatic arias, address themselves 
to German Lieder and modern French, Rus- 
sian or Spanish lyrics and toward the end 
embark on English and American songs. 
The violinists and the cellists are, mutatis 
mutandis, in much the same case. 

Obviously there are numerous variations 
from this scheme, yet it holds true in a 
multitude of cases. Now there is nothing 
artistically wrong in the pattern as such. 
The trouble comes when an artist—and, 
more specifically, the newcomer who still 
has his spurs to win—feel that they have to 
adhere to some such cut and dried sched- 
ule, come hell or high water. It may, in- 
deed, be just the right thing for him, pro- 
vided his technical, intellectual and imagina- 
tive powers are equal to it. It is obviously 
wrong when he is incapable of bringing to 
it the necessary mechanism and musical 
sympathy. Altogether, too many younger 
executants have a way of disregarding the 
fact that no artist, great or small, new or 
old, is equally proficient in everything. The 
truest artist is the one who best appreciates 
his limitations and as much as humanly pos- 
sible avoids exposing his weaknesses. It 
seems a pity that so many young people do 
not achieve this wisdom before experience 
teaches it to them the hard way. 

What, then, shall a newcomer do to put 
his best foot forward? The obvious answer 
would seem to be to play or sing chiefly that 
to which the method of trial and error has 
shown him to be best adapted. Above all, 
he should get over the superstition of hav- 
ing at all costs to please critics and tradi- 
tionalists by playing certain compositions 
which recur on programs as inevitably as the 
revolving seasons. The great masters have 
written works of extraordinary charm which 
lie neglected year-in, year-out, simply be- 
cause so many musicians lack the intelli- 
gence, the curiosity and the initiative to look 
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It is this want of ambition and 
enterprise which we have to thank for these 
endless repetitions of a handful of well-worn 


for them. 


songs, sonatas and concertos that often 
make a concertgoer’s life a burden. Yet we 
see green beginners walking slavishly in the 
ways of their elders and endlessly repeating 
the same pieces whether qualified to do them 
justice or not. It rarely occurs to them to 
unearth the rewards of hidden gems for 
themselves. “ 

Doubtless if the beginner avoids attempt- 
ing, for example, the bigger works of Bach, 
the later sonatas of Beethoven, the subtler 
aspects of Schumann or Chopin because he 
realizes his incapacity he will eventually be 
taxed with inability to play them. So what? 
He cannot eat his cake and have it, too, and 
the criticism will be justified. But let him 
never forget that the-best way to earn fa- 
vorable criticism is to do a thing well. Oth- 
erwise, if he doubts his skill and values his 
peace of mind, let him steer clear of it. 
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American Musical Needs 


By Howarp HANSON 
(An address to the fall convocation by the Director of the 
Eastman School of Music) 

N certain fields the country has made dur- 

ing the past twenty-five years outstand- 
ing progress—in the development of com- 
posers, in the creation of an American style 
of orchestral playing, in the use of music 
in the public schools as a part of general 
education. 

In other fields progress has been slower. 
Our progress in the development of the 
American conductor has been very slow in- 
deed, and even at present there are only a 
handful of American conductors in the na- 
tion. This is unfortunate not merely from 
the standpoint of the profession itself but 
because of the fact that a conductor should 
be in a very real sense the musical mentor 
of the community. He should be the focal 
point for the educational and cultural growth 
of that community, and his influence should 
be not only artistic and aesthetic but socio- 
logical as well. 

The lack of conductors occupying impor- 
tant posts who understand the background 
of the American community, makes it all 
too easy for the art of music to follow pat- 
terns which are inherently superficial in 
character and whose roots do not go deep 
into the soul from which all honest cultural 
development must spring. 

There is one other lack which is even 
more apparent. In spite of the wealth of 
outstanding vocal material in this country 
and in spite of the American public’s natural 
interest in an indigenous theatre, we have 
at present practically no lyric stage in the 
United States. 

This is, of course, particularly true in the 
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“Press Assoc., Inc. 

Fritz Kreisler relinquishes his famous Lord Amherst 

Stradivarius violin to Jacques Gordon of the East- 

man School of Music. The vigguoso sold the 

202-year-old instrument to his friend for an 
undisclosed sum 





field of what we may call “serious” lyric 
drama where the art had fed almost exclus- 
ively upon a form which was outmoded and 
decadent years ago. This, in turn, has fos- 
tered a vicious circle. The American singer 
has been forced to gain success in a medium 
which is quite foreign to his own natural in- 
stincts. The composer who might have 
provided the dramatic and lyrical vehicle in 
which the singer could naturally and log- 
ically find his own artistic expression has 
been frustrated by lack of interest on the 
part of the singer, apathy on the part of the 
public, and the over-all professional and 
managerial conservatism which would stifle 
at its inception almost any creative idea. 





Canadian Milestone 


INNIPEG this year is jubilant over 

the success of one of its prominent 
citizens, a man who has contributed per- 
haps more to the city’s culture than any 
other. He is Fred M. Gee, head of the 
Celebrity Concert Series and he is celebrat- 
ing his 35th anniversary as an impresario. 

The growth of his series, from a single 
concert in 1911, to seven and again to the 
present number, 12, shows that this tireless 
and devoted worker in the cause of good 
music is reaping his reward. Respect and 
affection are accorded him not only in Win- 
nipeg but also in six other centers in that 
territory where he has established concert 
courses. Four of these have entirely sold 
out houses this year. 

It may be that an editorial in the Winni- 
peg Free Press has hit upon the secret of 
Mr. Gee’s success. Rarely are the artist and 
the businessman combined in one person, it 
suggests, and adds that Mr. Gee is a fortu- 
nate exception. He has continued the musi- 
cal activity which was his first vocation as 
much as possible in the busy days which find 
him chiefly arranging concerts for others’ 
pleasure. 

It is entirely fitting that sincere tribute 
be paid to this distinctive figure in Canada’s 
music. We hope that he is granted many 
more years of fruitful endeavor. 
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Musicat Am ERICANA 


By Harry Mar.att 


IX recitals in Buenos Aires’ Teatro Colon by 

William Kapell, under the management of 
Bernardo Iriberri, were greeted with tumultuous 
salvos of applause from both his audiences and 
the press. The unanimous acclaim accorded the 
pianist, who was making his initial appearances 
in the South American city, was counted as a 
sensation. Accompanying Mr. Kapell on the trip 
was his new 16 pound, three octave practice 
piano, an invention of Harold B. Rhodes. 

A campaign through C-A-R-E is being 
fostered by Lotte Lehmann from her Santa 
Barbara homesto furnish food for opera singers 
in Vienna. Madame Lehmann hopes to be able 
to send packages of food every month to each 
of the singers who have been performing regu- 
larly without sufficient food . .. William Stein- 
berg, conductor of the Buffalo Philharmonic. 
and Artur Rubinstein are currently occupied 
in recording music to be used in MGM’s film 
on the life of Robert Schumann. The picture’s 
musical score includes Brahms’ First Symphony. 
Liszt’s Piano Concerto’in E Flat, Schumann’s 
Faust, with chorus, and Piano Concerto. 

Beggar’s Holiday is the final title chosen for 
the Duke Ellington version of the 18th century 
classic, The Beggar’s Opera, which went into 
rehearsal in late October. Max Meth will con- 
duct the production . . . Andor Foldes, who 
gave a recital in Carnegie Hall last month, will 
turn from the piano to the typewriter, tempo- 
rarily, at least, to do a book in the near future 
on music from the virtuoso’s point of view. 
The book will be published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co. On Jan. 21 Mr. Foldes will appear with 
the Sacramento Philharmonic, on Feb. 4 with 
the Modesto, California, Symphony. 

Erno Balogh, pianist and composer, has com- 
pleted three new works to be published before 
the end of the year. They include an orchestral 
suite, Portrait of a City and three piano pieces 

Four first American performances were 
to be presented by the Canadian pianist, Reah 
Sadowsky in her Town Hall recital on Nov. 3. 
They include a Sonata by Godfrey Turner, 
Songs without Words by Jelobsky, Variations 
by Ellis Kohs and Variations and Fugue by 
Juan Orrego . . . Still another Canadian pianist, 
Rose Goldblatt, who has been doing yeoman 
work for the contemporary composer, presented 
the first public performance of Isadore Freed’s 
Intrada and Fugue over New York’s WNYC 
on Oct. 27. Another of Freed’s recent composi- 
tions, A Festival Overture, was played by Pierre 
Monteux and the San Francisco Symphony. 

Whittemore and Lowe, their duo piano team 
multiplied by five, played a ten-piano arrange- 
ment of The Coronation Scene from Mussorg- 
sky’s Boris Godunoff and Ravel’s Bolero at a 
banquet given by the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts on Oct. 24. The additional pian- 
ists were furnished by the Boston College. On 
Jan. 29 when the team plays a Carnegie Hall 
recital it will introduce Sol Berkowitz’s new Duo 
Concertante. 

Making her third trip to Europe this year, 
Marjorie Lawrence, by invitation of the French 
government, sang with the National Symphony 
in Paris on Oct. 16 in a benefit concert for the 
French Red Cross. On Oct. 24 and 28 Miss 
Lawrence sang Isolde in a full-length radio per- 
formance of the Wagner work with the BBC 
Symphony. Sir Thomas Beecham conducted. 
Before returning to this country in December 
Miss Lawrence will tour Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mar‘ and Finland. 

Following her Carnegie Hall recital which 
marked the end of an absence of seven years 
from the American concert stage, Dame Myra 
Hess left for a tour of Boston, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Newark, Providence and New 
Haven. Early in October Ellabelle Davis re- 
turned to this country after 18 opera and recital 
appearances in South America. After four con- 
certs in Buenos Aires’ Teatro Colon Miss Davis 
was forced to give an additional recital and 
the Grand Rex Movie Theatre to take care of 
the unsatisfied demand of those who wanted to 
hear her. 

Angel Reyes, violinist, who embarked on a 
coast-to-coast concert tour in October recently 
returned from a two month USO tour which 
took him to Bad Schwalbach, Wildbad, Frank- 
furt, Berlin and Stuttgart. He played 26 per- 
formances for more than 10,000 servicemen. 
With him in the unit were Polyna Stoska, so- 
prano, Jess Walters, baritone, and Lee Taub- 
man, pianist. 
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What They Read 20 Years Ago 
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Elisabeth Rethberg 


as Pamina 


IN THE METROPOLITAN REVIVAL OF MAGIC FLUTE 


Conducted with the Foot? 


The Venus de Milo has provided material, 
according to report, for a new opera by the 
Hungarian composer Jeno Hubay. 

1926 


Important if True 


Richard Strauss has promised to give the 
score of his next opera to the National Library 
in Vienna as well as that of Der Rosenkavalier 
for which latter he is said to have been offered 

25,000 from America. 
1926 


And Yet. 


Turandot Makes Glittering Entry at Metro- 
politan. Puccini’s Posthumous Opera Stirs Ex- 
citement. Maria Jeritza Makes Vivid Impres- 
sion. De Luca, Lauri-Volpi and Martha At- 
wood Share Honors. Serafin Conducts. 

1926 


Then and Now! 


Premier Mussolini recently gave an audience 
to the Italian composers Pizetti, Alfano, Lualdi, 
Bossi and Toni, who are among the signers of 
a memorandum on the present state of music in 


Paul Bender 


as Sarastro 


Above Right, 

Marion Talley 
as Queen of 
the Night 


Right: Louise 
Hunter as 
Papagena 





Italy. He accepted the honorary presidency of a 
committee which will hold a musical exhibition 
in Bologna the purpose of which is to arouse 
the interest of the Italian public in new musical 


formulas. 
1926 


Artistic Income 


The aging sculptor, Vincenze Gemito de- 
clares that the famous bust of Verdi which he 
executed in his youth has never been paid for. 
The only reward he received was a card of 
thanks from the municipality of Naples. 


1926 








Musical America’s Business Offices and Correspondents 
in the United States and Abroad 


CHICAGO OFFICES: Marci A. McLeop, Manager, Kim- 
ball Hall, 304 South Wabash Avenue. Telephone: Har- 
rison 4544. Rutn Barry, Correspondent. 


BOSTON: Grace May SruTsMaNn, Correspondent, 30 W. 
Emerson St., Melrose 76. 


PHILADELPHIA: Witu1aM E. Smitn, Correspondent, 1945 
North 33rd Street. 

LOS ANGELES—HOLLYWOOD: Isaset Morse Jones, 
Correspondent, 527 S. LaFayette Park Place. Dorotuy 
HUTTENBACK, Business Manager, 415 Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Marsory M. Fisuer, Correspondent, 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 

ENGLAND: Epwarp Locxspgiser, 22 Antrim Mansions, 
London, N. W. 3. 

FRANCE: EpmuNp J. PenvieTon, 110 Rue Pierre De- 
mours, Paris 17. 

SWITZERLAND: Dr. Witt Retcn, Riehenring 11, Basle. 

ITALY: ae M. Gatti, La Rassegna Musicale, Rome, 


ia PO 36. 

BRAZIL: Lisa M. Peppercorn, Caixa Postal 3959, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

MEXICO: SoLtomon KAHAN, Montes de Oca 17, Dep. 5, 
Mexico City. 

AUSTRALIA: Bumpy ALLEN, The Argus, 365 Elizabeth 
St., Melbourne. 

PORTUGAL: KatHertne H. pe Carneyro, 450 Rua da 
Paz Oporto. 


ANN ARBOR: Hsien Mmer Curie, 380 S. Scott St., 
Adrian. 

ATLANTA: Heven Knox Spain, Atlantan Hotel. 

BALTIMORE: Franz C. Bornscuem, 708 E. 20th St. 


BIRMINGHAM: Lily May Caldwell, Birmingham News. 
OOKLYN: Fe.tx Deyo, 226 Lefferts Place. 
BUFFALO: Benno Rosenuetmsr, 175 Linwood Ave. 
CINCINNATI: Mary LeicnTon, Cincinnati Enquirer. 
CLEVELAND: E.tmore Bacon, The News. 
COL BUS: Vircinia BRAUN KELLER, 1083 S. High St. 
DALLAS: Manet Cranritt, 5619 Swiss Avenue. 
DAYTON: A. S. Kany, Journal-Herald. 

DE : Joun C. Kenver, 414—14th St. 
DETROIT: Re. Dic KAPETANSKY, 3294 Lawrence. 







HARRISBURG: Dick McCrons, ‘Patriot & Evening News. 

HARTFORD: Car E. Linpstrom, The Times. 

et, CITY: Biancue LepermMan, 525 E. Armour Bivd. 
OUISVILLE: H..W. Hauscump, R. No. 1, Buechel. 


MEMPHIS: B C. Tutu, Southwestern College. 

MILWAUKEE: R. Rosinson, 633 N. Water. 
MINNEAPOLIS: MAN Houk, Morning Tribune. 

MONTREAL: Tuomas Arcuer, The Gazette. 


NEW ORLEANS: HarryB. Logs, 5219 Prytania. 
NEWARK: Pair Gorpon) 24 Johnson Ave. 
OMAHA: KATHLEEN SHAW MILLER, 117 Glen Ave., Council 


Bluffs. 
PITTSBURGH: J . Frep Lworpst. 1515 Shady Ave. 
PORTLAND, ORE.: JoceLyNn Lkes, 833 N. E. Schuyler. 
PROVIDENCE: Arian R. rown University. 
ROCHESTER: Mary Ertz Witt, rk Ave. 
ST. LOUIS: Hersert W. Cost, 374 » Ave. 
SAN ANTONIO: Genevieve M. Tuck W. Summit. 
SEATTLE: SUZANNE Martin, Post-Intell per. 
TORONTO: R. H. Roserts, 70 L Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: Auprey WALZ . Lee Street, 
Alexandria, Va. ) » 
WORCESTER: Joun F. Kyes, ie St.. W. Boylston, 









Mass. 
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George Engles Re-enters Managerial Field 


FTER an absence of five years 
A trom the concert field, George 
Engles is returning as president of the 
newly organized Consolidated Con- 
certs Corporation, with offices in the 
R.C.A. Building, Radio City. This 
organization will book musical artists 
in the fields of concert, opera, radio, 
television and motion pictures. 

Mr. Engles was for many years a 
vice-president of the National Broad- 
casting Company in charge of the 
company’s Artists Service, which he 
organized. Prior to that he operated 
his own managerial agency. Artists 
who have been under his management 
include Fritz Kreisler, Jascha Hei- 
fetz, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Kirsten 
Flagstad, Gladys Swarthout, Ezio 
Pinza, Lauritz Melchior, John Charles 
Thomas, Paderewski and Walter Dam- 
rosch and the New York Symphony. 





George Engles 





U. S. Asks Soviet Artists to Register 
As Agents; Noted Musicians Protest 


PROTESTING against the “un- 
precedented subjection to indig- 
nity” of asking the first two Soviet 
musical artists to visit this country 
since the war to register as foreign 
agents, four notable musicians have 
submitted a request for explanation to 
the Department of Justice. The Soviet 
singers are Zoya Haidai, soprano, and 
Ivan Patorzhinsky, bass, members of 
the Kiev State Opera, who gave a 
recital in Town Hall on Oct. 5 and 
who, together with three other Ukrain- 
ians, left the United States on Oct. 12 
rather than comply with the Depart- 
ment’s request to register as foreign 
agents. 

Those who protested the Govern- 
ment’s step were Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony; 
Howard Hanson, head of the Eastman 
School of Music; Douglas Moore, 
chairman of the music department, 
Columbia University, and Aaron Cop- 
land, composer. The four musicians 
sent copies of their protest to Presi- 
dent Truman and Acting Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, together with a 
letter explaining that it was a matter 

“which cannot be overlooked by this 
nation or the world.” 

The two Ukrainian singers came to 
this country on Sept. 17 after a five- 
week tour in Canada. They were 

rt of a delegation of five from the 
Ukrainian ety for Cultural Rela- 
tions with Foreign Countries. The 
delegation was invited here by a 
number of groups including the Amer- 
ican-Soviet Music Society. They did 
not register, according to one of their 
spokesmen, use they were on a 
cultural mission and were not official 
agents of their government. The sing- 
ers were scheduled to remain in this 
country until the end of October, ap- 
pores in Cleveland, Boston and 

ittsburgh. When the question of 
reabtaniien arose, however, Jacob M. 





. Mahler, Sibelius, 








Lomakin, Soviet Counsel General, or- 
dered them to make no more public 
appearances. Shortly thereafter they 
were called home by their government 
and left on Oct. 12 by plane from 
LaGuardia Field. 

The letter of protest sent by 
Messrs. Koussevitzky, Copland, Han- 
son and Moore, is as follows: 


October 11, 1946 
The Honorable Tom C. Clark 
The Attorney General 
Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C 
Dear Mr Clark: 

It was with great shock that 
we read and heard the disturb- 
ing news which appeared in the 
press and on the radio yesterday. 
Can it be true that the two out- 
standing musicians, Mme. Zoya 
Haidai and Ivan Patorzhinsky, 
leading singers of the Kiev State 
Opera, have been asked to regis- 
ter as foreign agents in this coun- 
try? Is it possible that two great 
artists visiting this country and 
performing as the first musical 
representatives to come from the 
Soviet Union since the war should 
receive such a welcome? Are cul- 
tural representatives from all 
countries coming to the United 
States to be requested to regis- 
ter as foreign agents? 


We cannot feel that any re- 
sponsible citizen of this country 
can accept an action of this sort 
without Goep, inner misgivings as 
to its implications and=the very 
serious comhotations. 


It seems inconceivable that a 


depar tones of our government — 


“act in such a way as to 
precedent which will so 
ciety block the normal and 
exchange of cultural 
Fepresentatives between the richly 
endowed nations of the world. 


The great Sag eon culture of 
this country has created by 
the free and constant interchange 
with musicians of all lands. We 
have received, in the past, the art 
and have as part of our tradition 
the visits of Tchaikovsky, Rim- 
sky-Korsakov, Glazounov, Anton 
Rubinstein, Scriabin, Chaliapin, 
Rachmaninoff, Prokofieff and 
countless others from this one 
land—to say sage of Dvorak, 

uccini, Mas- 
cagni, Delius, Elgar, Saint-Saéns, 
Ravel and Casals from other 
countries, who have visited our 
shores and have created music in 
our midst. And in other allied 
cultural fields our tradition is rich 
with the memories of Eleanore 
Duse, Sarah Bernhardt, The 


Moscow Art Theatre, Diaghileff, 
George Bernard Shaw and the 
Old Vic company. 

The unprecedented subjection 

of these two Ukrainian artists to 
this present indignity is a great 
danger to the full development of 
our future musical life—to that of 
the world, if we are to set an 
example. For by accepting such a 
step, we are voluntarily excluding 
the basic means of achieving 
world understanding. 

As this matter is of deep sig- 
nificance and interest to each one 
of us personally and to the Amer- 
ican people nationally, we urgent- 
ly request an answer to this letter 
clarifying your official action and 
defining the future application of 
this procedure. 

Sincerely, 


Aaron Copland Howard Hanson 
Serge Koussevitzky Douglas Moore 





Four young musicians will fill the 
breach created by the cancellation of 
concerts by Zoya Haidai and Ivan 
Patorzhinsky. They are Reah Sa- 
dowsky, Tossy Spivakovsky, Frank 
Glazer and Rav Lev, who have agreed 
to complete the Ukrainian artist’s en- 
gagements. 





David Nadien Wins 
Leventritt Award 


David William Nadien, 20-year-old 
violinist, recently discharged from the 
Army, has won the seventh annual 
contest of the Edgar M. mimes 
Foundation. The award is an ap 
ance as soloist with the New wl 
Philharmonic - Symphony Orchestra 
under George Szell on Dec. 22, at 
Carnegie Hall. 

The competition this year was open 
to violinists only. Of 26 entrants, 
three were heard at the finals. The 
judges were Arturo Toscanini, Nadia 
Reisenberg, Adolf Busch, Nathan 
Milstein, Arthur Judson, Rudolf Ser- 
kin, John Corigliano and Isaac Stern. 

Mr. Nadien, a New Yorker, was 
born in Brooklyn March 12, 1926, of 
Dutch-Russian parents, and has spent 
his life in Manhattan. He attended 
the Professional School for Children 
while studying violin and the River- 
dale Country School. 

His first music teacher was Adolfo 
Betti, with w he studied five 
years, and with whom he went to 
1998 in the summers of 1938 and 

For the past four years, when 
not in the army, he has been a pupil 
of Ivan Galamian. 





RECEIVING THEIR 
INDENTURES 


George Szell (cen- 
ter), conductor of 
the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, with John 
Boda (left) and 
Theodore Bloomfield, 
whom he appointed 
as his apprentice 
conductors for the 
1946-'47 season of 
the Cleveland Or- 
chestra 


Cleveland Hails 
New Conductor 


Szell Leads Orchestra 
at Opening Event—Inno- 
vations Noted 


CLEVELAND. — George Szell, the 
Cleveland Orchestra’s new conductor, 
opened what promises to be the most 
exciting season in its 29 years on 
Oct. 17. 

Taking over the Severance Hall 
baton, Mr. Szell has increased the 
orchestra by 11 members to 94, in- 
cluding two apprentice conductors 
who double in piano and celesta. The 
addition of five to the string section, 
the return of several first chair men 
to the orchestra, the acquisition of 
Samuel Thaviu as concertmaster, and 
a change in the seating arrangements 
all contributed to a balance and bril- 
liance the orchestra has shown hither- 
to only on rare occasions. 

Mr. Szell, whose guest appearances 
in previous seasons stirred Severance 
audiences, has worked magic with the 
orchestra as was amply evident at the 
opéning concert. For the first time in 
the history of the orchestra the Thurs- 
day night concerts are sold out for the 
season. The Saturday night repeats 
are close to that mark too. 

The apprentice conductors engaged 
following lengthy auditions are Theo- 





dore Bloomfield and John Boda. 
Jacob Krachmalnick and Dino Proto 
are the new assistant concertmasters. 

Mr. Szell opened the season Thurs- 
day with a clearly etched performance 
of the Oberon Overture, and then pre- 
sented the Debussy Afternoon of a 
Faun and the Strauss Don Juan, 
which took on new depth and brillance. 
The performance of the Beethoven 
Eroica closing the program was a 
masterpiece of interpretative artistry 
—a precursor of the stirring experi- 
ences in store this season for Sever- 
ance Hall patrons. 


Guest Conductors Engaged 


With three famous guest conduc- 
tors: Bruno Walter, Georges Enesco 
and Igor Stravinsky engaged, and an 
even dozen of noted musical artists 
listed as soloists, interest in the season 
is high. The season’s programs reveal 
an emphasis on the music of Brahms 
and Beethoven with a wide assortment 
of the new and old. Mr. Szell con- 
ducts 15 of the 20 pairs of concerts, 
the associate director, Rudolph Ring- 
wall, directs two, and the guest con- 
ductors one pair each. The orchestra’s 
usual tour was cut from three to two 
weeks to provide an extra week of 
rehearsals before the opening. 

Extmore Bacon 





Pianist: accompli: 
male, single, 
opportunity, 


trained professional, union, 
veteran, desiree 
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Field Resigns 
Philharmonic Post 


Charles Triller Named 
New President — Annual 
Report Made 


Charles Triller was named presi- 
dent of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
of New York, succeeding Marshall 
Field who recently resigned that posi- 
tion, it was announced at the annual 
meeting of the organization in New 
York City. Mr. Triller will remain 
chairman of the board in addition to 
his new position. 

Mr. Field, who will continue in his 
capacity as a member of the board 
and a trustee of the society, gave his 
reason for resigning in a letter to 
Mr. Triller, which said: 

“As you know, I have to be in Chi- 
cago practically continuously these 
days, and I see no prospect of the 
situation changing. I do not think it 
is fair to the society, nor perhaps is 
it fair to me. If questions of real mo- 
ment come up when I am not in town, 
I would be unable to discharge my 
responsibility in regard to them. 

“It has been a great pleasure to 
serve the society during the years that 
I have, and I should like to express 
my great appreciation to all members 
of the board for the help they have 
given, and particularly to you, who 
have been so loyal to the society over 
such a long period of time.” 

Mr. Field has been president since 
1934, while the new president was 
treasurer from 1919 until 1945 when 
he was named chairman of the board. 
Mrs. Lytle Hull, chairman of the aux- 
iliary board and vice-president of the 
society, made the announcement and 
read the president’s annual report. 

The report stated that 104 regular 
subscription concerts were presented 
during the 1945-46 season which were 
attended by 270,936 persons in com- 
parison with 103 concerts attended by 
258,682 persons during the previous 
year. 

Floyd G. Blair, treasurer, presented 
the financial report, stating that the 
cost of operations for. the fiscal year 
ending May 31, 1946, was $837,110.82 
Receipts for concerts were $464,535.62. 
Broadcasting fees, phonograph royal- 
ties and special concessions amounted 


to $347,280.57. ; 
The resulting deficit was further in- 
creased by the Pension Plan and Trust 


Agreement deficit of $14,339.03, so 
that the net operating deficit was $39,- 
633.66. Against this was applied $72,- 
446.59 which represented income from 
the Endowment Fund, contributions 
from the Women’s Auxiliary Board, 
from Radio Membership and from the 
Guarantors Fund. This left a surplus 
for the year of $32,812.93. 


Columbus Forces 
Now Major Group 


Orchestra Expanded — 
Ten Pop Concerts Sched- 
uled—Guests Listed 


Co_umsus, Oxnto.—After operating 
for five years on a semi-professional 
basis, the Columbus Philharmonic of 
80 players, directed by Izler Solomon, 
founder of the orchestra, this season 
enters the ranks of the nation’s major 
orchestras, offering 10 subscription, 10 
Pop, five children’s and four oui-of- 
town concerts. 

Guest artists for the subscription 
series starting Nov. 5 in Memorial 
Hall include Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Artur Rubinstein, Zino Francescatti, 
Byron Janis, Wiiliam Primrose and 
Nan Merriman. 

Local artists scheduled to appear on 
the Pops series Saturday nights in 





November 10, 1946 


‘ 


Memorial Hall are Dorothy McVitty 
Emig, soprano; Raymond Buechner, 
baritone; Augusta Frank, pianist; 
Rose Graham, contralto; Eldon How- 
ells, pianist; Richard Wilson, bass; 
Robert Middleton and Richard Tetley- 
Kardos, pianists. 

In addition to local artists the fol- 
lowing choral groups will be featured 
on the Pops series: Columbus Boy 
Choir, Herbert Huffman, director; 
Ohio State University Choir, Louis 
Diecks, director ; and the Capital: Uni- 
versity Choir, directed by Ellis 
Spencer. 

Columbus school children this winter 
will be offered their first opportunity 
to hear the Columbus Philharmonic 
which will present four concerts in 
local high schools. One children’s con- 
cert will also be given in Memorial 
Hall. The orchestra will also present 
concerts in Findlay, Ohio, Springfield, 
Ohio, and at Delaware, Ohio, where 
the orchestra will play twice during 
the season. 

The Columbus Philharmonic, oper- 
ating on a budget of $125,000 raised 
last spring by popular subscription, 
was started in 1941 by Mr. Solomon, 
formerly director of the Woman’s Sym- 
phony of Chicago. Norman Stuckey, 
formerly associated with the National 
Symphony, was recently appointed 
manager of the orchestra. 


Life of an Usher 


(Continued from page 7) 


work for us as ushers and to get ex- 
perience hearing the various artists, 
but though we sometimes give them a 
try, it hasn’t worked out too success- 
fully. They become too interested in 
the music and are apt to forget that 
they are working as ushers.” 

Though a great many events of vari- 
ous kinds take place in Town Hall, 
political rallies, speakers, lecturers, 
short courses, workshops and so on, 
the calendar is in favor of things mu- 
sical and Mrs. Bellard expressed a 
preference for music and the radio 
show, Town Meeting of the Air, above 
others. 

“During all but two months of the 
year Town Hall has a very heavy 
schedule and that is especially apparent 
when we start with lectures at eleven 
in the morning and continue right on 
through in the evening. Then on Sun- 
days we have a three-oclock concert, 
one at five-thirty and one at eight- 
thirty. People may think we run our 
events too close together, but the man- 
agement of the Hall feels that it was 
built by public funds, and that since it 
is not a profit-making institution, it 
ought to be made available to the pub- 
lic as much of the time as possible. 

“Sometimes,” Mrs. Bellard said, “on 





a Sunday afternoon, between the close 
of the three-o’clock concert and the 
beginning of the five-thirty one, we 
begin to chew our fingernails when the 
artist at the former lengthens out his 
or her recital with too many encores, 
but we generally manage to get the 
audience out in time for the next one 
to begin, though we may have to urge 
them a bit. 

“Of course we work here on the 
principle of a rotating staff. None of 
us can work seven days a week; we 
manage to apportion our duties on a 
piece-time basis so that each one gets 
sufficient time off and it amounts to 
approximately a 40-hour week for each 
usher. And then the season jsn’t over 
when the musical events end. We have 
extra clerical work to do which in- 
volves the mailing of bulletins and dif- 
ferent types of literature, addresso- 
graph and assisting in the preparation 
of schedules. Ten months of the year 
are devoted to our work as ushers, or 
preparations for that work—and there 
are actually only two months—July 
and August—when we're not working. 
We're glad to get a vacation when that 
time rolls around.” 





Frederic Cohen has been engaged 
to head the Extension Course Opera 
Workshop of the Juilliard Schooi of 
Music. 





ALBERT SPALDING 





army commanders. It 
richer in ex 


tion of popular perfo 


boredom is catching, 


be generous, too. 


miracle of re-creation. 
debt yesterday, 


Brahms’ major sonata." 





ww 

Propit who believe you get what 
you give had their innings at Orchestra 
Hall yesterday when Albert Spalding 
played one of the most satisfying recitals 
of his distinguished career for a home 
town audience. For the violinist whose 
linguistic talents got him mixed up in 
World War | adventures was back in 
Italy in World War Ii, and not to fiddle 
while Rome burned, either. As spokes- 
man for the high command in the psycho- 
logical warfare of words, he talked while 
Rome surrendered. This purely voluntary 
gesture took a sizable chunk out of 
Mr. Spalding's career, but it won him 
more than the grateful citations of three 
sent him back 
rience and refreshed in 
music, two of the most agreeable things 
that can happen to an artist. 


“You often hear it said in commisera- 
rmers who spend 
long seasons in concert that, if they get 
tired of the repertory and pia 
functorily, who can blame them 
airy point of view fails to note that 
and the wise 
audience is quick to understand that the 
dull one is the player, not the music. 
But that same audience knows when to 
if familiar 
sounds newly minted in exquisite fresh- 
ness of performance, gratitude is heaped 
on the artist whose playing caused the 


"So we were deeply in Mr. Spalding's 
particularly for 

pure song of Mozart's D major concerto 
and the dark, silken romanticism of 


—Claudia Cassidy in Chicago Tribune, 
December 17, 1945 


per- 
This 











Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Division of Columbia Concerts, Inc. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Wolfsohn Bureau 
To Resume Activity 


Oldest Agency to Be Re- 
vived Under Preston and 
Fitzgerald 


The Wolfsohn Musical 
oldest musical agency in the world, 
will resume its activities in the con- 
cert and opera field this fall, an- 
nounces Columbia Concerts of which 
the bureau has been an inoperative 
division. 

Walter Preston and Larry Fitz- 


Bureau, 





BARTLETT 
ROBERTSON 


(ntereationally Famous Duo Piawists 


Steinway Pienos 
Mgt.: ARTHUR JUDSON, tac. 
Olv. Columbia Concerts ftne., 113 W. 57th ot 








CHARLES 


KULLMAN 


American Tonor 
Metrepoliten Opere Asseciation 
Columbia Recordings 
Mgt.: ARTHUR JUDSON, Iac. 
Olv. Columbia Concerts Ine., 113 W. 57th St. 








KathrynMEISLE 


AMBRICA’S BELOVED CONTRALTO 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
San Francisco Opera Association 


Mgt.: ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
Olv. Columbia Concerts Ine., 113 W. 57th St. 








LANSING 


HATFIELD 


American Baritone 
WETROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Mgt.: ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
Ow Columbia Concerts Ine., 113 W. 57th Bt 








ARTHUR LEBLANC 


Violinist 


“Buceptional gifts.” N.Y. Times 
“Te many ... the ideal viclinist.” 
Teronte Telegram 


ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
Cotumbia Concerts 


Mets An 
ine., 113 W. S7th St. 








LORENZO 


ALVARY 


ten Frasciees Opera 
Mots Aa ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
Columbia Concerts ine. 118 W. 57th St. 











Anna 


KASKAS 


Centralto 


Motrepel Opera 
PERA +14 ERT Radi. 
Met. Judson, ine. 











AGNES 


DAVIS 


American Soprano 
Opera @ Concert @ Radice 








Mets AR 


ine., 118 W. 67h Ot 





ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
Columbia Concerts, 
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SCHIPA REAPPEARS IN AMERICA 
After an absence of several years, Tito Schipa, tenor, opens the series of the Bushnell 
Memorial in Hartford. His tour of more than forty concerts and opera performances 
includes appearances in Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, Vancouver, 
Toronto, Montreal, sa stele Buffalo, ee Baltimore and Washington 
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cali who direct the radio bookings 
of Columbia Concerts, will be in 
charge of the Wolfsohn Bureau. 
They will also continue to cover radio 
for the corporation. They look upon 
the new venture as a logical out- 
growth of their present work since, in 
the Wolfsohn Bureau, they will offer 
complete management to the young 
artists they had formerly handled only 
for radio. 

The Wolfsohn policy will be to 
manage a limited number of outstand- 
ing artists, specializing in those with 
radio background. Artists now avail- 
able through the Wolfsohn Bureau 
for concert and opera are: sopranos 
—Jane Lawrence, Anne McKnight, 
Ruby Mercer, Hollace Shaw, Wini- 
fred Smith; contraltos — Shannon 
Bolin, Evelyn MacGregor; tenor— 
Nino Ventura; pianist—Milton Kaye; 
special attraction—Moods, featuring 
Shannon Bolin and Milton Kaye. 

Founded in 1884 by Henry Wolf- 
sohn, the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau’s 
principal artists for the first decade 
were the opera stars of the “Golden 
Age”. Among them were Lilli 
Lehmann, Italo Campanini, Scalchi, 
Minnie Hauk, Albert Niemann; a 
little later, Amalia Materna, Emil 
Fischer, Max Alvary and Anton Van 
Rooy. It was this organization, too, 
which was responsible for the Patti 
Festival in Madison Square Garden. 

The first American tours of both 
Caruso and Rachmaninoff were also 
arranged by the Wolfsohn Bureau 
and it was under Wolfsohn auspices 
that Heifetz made his American 
debut in 1917. In 1928 ‘Concert 
Management Arthur Judson took over 
the activities of the Wolfsohn Bureau. 


Vocalists Crowd 
Chicago Halls 


Schipa, Ralf and Svan- 
holm Are Included 
Among Many Visitors 


Curcaco.—On Oct. 27 Tito Schipa 
occupied the Opera House stage, giving 
nis first recital here in many years. The 
audience welcomed him back demon- 
stratively, and the tenor’s beautiful bel 
canto singing had lost none of its ap- 
peal. The program included Italian 
operatic arias and songs by Schubert, 
Franck and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Torsten Ralf, Swedish tenor, gave 
a recital of German Lieder and Swed- 
ish folk songs in Orchestra Hall also 
on Oct. 27, opening the History and 
Enjoyment of Music Series sponsored 
by Allied Arts. Mr. Ralf delivered 





each song with conviction and with 
abundant vocal power, but his inter- 
pretative style lacked variety. Jacob 
Hanneman played expert piano ac- 
companiments. 

On the afternoon of Oct. 6 Eliza- 
beth Terry, soprano, gave a recital 
in Kimbali Hall, offering songs by 
Weber, Purcell, Arne and Wolf. 

Carol Brice, contralto, was intro- 
duced to Chicago in a recital at Or- 
chestra Hall on Oct. 8 Possessing 
a voice of rich dark coloring, capable 
of bravura feats, Miss Brice made an 
excellent first impression. 

On the same evening Celeste Cole 
gave a recital in Kimball Hall offer- 
ing music by Mozart, Wolf and De 
Falla. Difficulties with pitch marred 
her singing. 

John Evan Forna gave a vocal re- 
cital in Kimball Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 13. 

Set Svanholm, Swedish tenor who 
recently made his debut with the Chi- 
cago Opera Company in Tristan and 
Isolde, appeared in concert here for 
the first time on Oct. 14 when he 
was soloist with the Swedish Glee 
Club in Orchestra Hall. He sang 
songs by Rellstab, Carisimi and Schu- 
bert with great lyrical beauty. The 
Swedish Glee Club, a well-trained unit 
of male voices under Harry T. Carl- 
son, was heard in The Swede by 
Koerling, In the Night by Witt, and 
Richeter’s Creation. 

RutH Barry 





Date Book 


Doris Doe, who just completed 
her contract with the Chicago Opera 
Company, during which time she 
flew to Memphis for an appearance 
on Oct. 7, was in New York to sing 
on CBS's Invitation to Music on 
Oct. 9. Before resuming her 16th 
season with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, Miss Doe will tour for 
two weeks with the Chicago Popular 
Opera Company, playing The Witch 
in Hansel and Gretel . . . John 
Brooks McCormack, tenor of the 
Chicago Opera Company, made his 
first operatic appearances outside 
this country on Aug. 22 when he 
sang Pinkerton in Madama Butter- 
fly at the Opera Nacional in Mexico 
City. Mr. McCormack also took 
five leading roles in a two week 
season of opera in Guadalajara 
early in September. 

Todd Duncan, baritone, returned 
to New York on Oct. 1 from a three 
month tour of 39 concerts in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. After a 
brief rest Mr. Duncan opened his 
United States tour of 50 cities with 








a recital at the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Music on Oct. 11 . Anna 
Xydis, pianist, starts a concert tour 
of Canada on Nov. 6. Madame 
Xydis is slated for a Carnegie Hall 
appearance on Nov. 22. 

After a series of concerts in Eu- 
rope, Vera Franceschi, pianist, re- 
turned here for an American and 
Canadian tour. She will introduce 
a new concerto by Respighi . . 
Florence Mercur, pianist, sponsor 
of the $500 piano concerto contest, 
left New York Oct. 18 to fulfill 34 
concert dates, nine of which are 
return engagements. The judges in 
her contest have been announced as 
being Mario Di Cecco, Henry Nos- 
co, Emil Kahn and Max Friedman. 
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and have superscriptions in the 
score such as “Cut it out, Rollo”, 
“Pretty Tune, Ladies”, “Andante 
Emasculata”, “Too Hard to Play”, 
“Enough Discussion For Us” and so 
forth, in a manner reminding one of 
he interjections and descriptions 
cattered through the scores of Erik 
Satie. Snatches of Dixie, Marching 
Through Georgia, Columbia the Gem 
of the Ocean are heard at times. The 
program also speaks of extracts from 
Brahms and Tchaikovsky symphonies, 
which are less obvious to the hearer. 


tains” 


Arnold Eidus, Violinist 


Unusual technical ease and _ bril- 
liance marked the performances of 
Arnold Ejidus, who gave a violin 
recital in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 7 be- 
fore a large and cordial audience. The 
violinist, who is in his early twenties, 
played the Sonata in D by Vivaldi as 
arranged by Respighi; Brahms’ Sona- 
ta in D Minor ; Wieniawski’s Concerto 


in D Minor; Chausson’s Poéme; 
Kroll’s Banjo and Fiddle; Shos- 
takovich’s Prelude, Op. 34, No. 24; 


and Bazzini’s Ronde des Lutins. 

A full, sweet tone was an unfailing 
feature of Mr. Ejidus’ interpretations 
and the intricate figurations of the 
Wieniawski Concerto, in which he 
was heard to best advantage, offered 
no snarls to his agile fingers. Gregory 
Ashman was the pianist. B. 


Elizabeth Wysor, Contralto 


The opulent contralto of Elizabeth 
Wysor delighted a large gathering at 
the Town Hall on Oct. 8 and the art- 
ist earned a prolonged and hearty 
greeting. A fascinating picture in 
blue velvet, she undertook a program 
the first half of which, at least, im- 
posed heavy technical and _ stylistic 
demands. This list contained Gluck’s 
Divinités du Styx, the Et exultavit 
aria from Bach’s Magnificat, Non piu 
di Fiori, from Mozart’s Titus, Schu- 
bert’s Tod und das Madchen, Schu- 
mann’s Widmung, the fifth and sixth 
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Arnold Eidus Elisabeth Wysor 
of Brahms’ Zigeunerlieder, Wolf's 
Kennst du das Land, Brangaene’s 


Tower Song and, from Meyerbeer’s 
Prophet, Fides’ O Prétres de Baal. 
The latter half of the recital was de- 
voted to songs by Roy Harris, 
Charles Ives, Alice de Cevee, Reuel 
Lahmer, Florence Wickham, Mana 
Zucca, Cesare Sodero, John Powell 
and Mme. Wysor herself, with the 
Red Sarafan and Come, Cows furnish- 
ing a close on a Russian and a 
Norwegian note. 

Apart from the warm and beautiful 
quality of tone disclosed in the great 
airs of Gluck, Bach and Mozart and 
the virtuosity of execution the artist 
achieved some distinguished feats in 
the province of the Lied, especially in 
Wolf's great setting of Mignon’s song. 
And after the dashing bravura of 
Meyerbeer’s showpiece the audience 
insisted upon encores. The various 
songs in English were in their more 
modest way no less effective and de- 
lightful. Leo Nadelmann, who accom- 
panied, shared in the evening’s honors. 


Debut and Encore Concerts 


The third season of the series of 
Debut and Encore Concerts was 
launched at Town Hall on Oct. 6, late 
afternoon, the participants being Ann 
Kullmer’s All-Girl Symphony Orches- 
tra and, as the debutante singer, a 
young Puerto Rican coloratura so- 
prano, Graciela Rivera. Zoltan Fekete, 
substituting for Miss Kullmer, who 
had been stricken with illness at the 
last moment, directed the 30 young 
women players in spirited and well- 
balanced performances of his own ar- 
rangement of Handel’s Jephtha Suite, 
No. 8, and Mozart’s Haffner Sym- 
phony in D. 

In two groups in widely ranging 
styles Miss Rivera disclosed a light 
voice of agile, piccolo-like upper. tones 
and a metallic, thin, undeveloped mid- 
dle register. One of ther best efforts 
was Strauss’s Freundliche Vision, 
which showed marked interpretative 
intelligence, but her voice has not yet 
become an adequate instrument for 
her artistic intentions. Her most florid 
numbers were the arias, Et incarnatus 
est, from Mozart’s Mass in C Minor, 
and Una voce poco fa from Rossini’s 
Barber of Seville. 


Cecile Le Veille, Pianist-Composer 

Cecile Le Veille, pianist, was heard 
in a recital of compositions by Bach- 
Rachmaninoff, Chopin, Arensky, 
Scriabine and herself in Carnegie 
Hall on Oct. 9. Miss Le Veille has 
fleet fingers and an obvious relish for 
whatever she plays. Her offerings 
comprised Rachmaninoff’s trasscrip- 
tion of Bach’s prelude to the E Major 
Violin Sonata, Chopin’s F Minor 
Nocturne, D Minor Prelude, the 
Etude, Op. 10, No» 4 and a mazurka, 
a Rachmaninoff Moment Musical and 
Etudes by Arensky and Scriabine. 
Miss Le Veille’s own compositions 
were a set of short pieces and a sona- 
ata. Her music, facile and derivative, 
suggested various works of Schumann 
and Chopin. 


Emmer Booker, Tenor (Debut) 


Emmer Booker, tenor, who is pastor 
of a Negro Methodist church in 
Philadelphia, made his New York 
recital debut in the Town Hall on 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Enesco Returns after Absence Vy 


Of Seven Years 


Distinguished Romanian Plans Tour as 
Conductor and Violinist—War Took 
Toll But Left Zest Undimmed 


CS Enesco, distinguished 
Romanian composer, conductor 
and violinist who has not been in 
America for seven years and whose 
whereabouts during the war was 
shrouded in mystery, has returned to 
this country and will make a concert 
tour under the auspices of Columbia 
Concerts, Inc. His first engagements 
were to be with the Montreal Sym- 
phony on Nov. 5 and 6; the Kalama- 
zoo Symphony on Nov. 10 and the 
Gleveland Orchestra during the week 
of Nov. 10. 

Mr. Enesco, who is now over 65, 
makes it clear that he is an artist, not 
a politician—“a-political,” as he puts 
it—and that he has no wish to discuss 
the horrors of the last five years. 
That the war had left its inevitable 
mark upon him was quickly apparent, 
but that it in no way dulled his en- 
thusiasm for his art nor his desire to 
pursue it vigorously was also clear. 
He spoke eagerly of new works of his 
own and of other contemporary com- 
posers which he hopes to perform 
while in this hemisphere. 


New Compositions 


Among the former is a pastorale 
suite in three movements for violin 
and piano concerning crickets and 
cuckoos, children at play and sudden 
thunder showers which he describes 
with considerable fondness. In his 
portfolio also are a piano quintet, a 
piano quartet (piano with string trio) 
and his completed Third Symphony 
which concludes with a choral move- 
ment. This last brought up the Bee- 
thoven Ninth Symphony, and Mr. 
Enesco conceded that the nature of his 
creative process is, in at least one re- 
spect, similar to that of the great 
Ludwig. He works slowly, deliber- 
ately and with much rumination and 
revision. He laughed good humored- 
ly, but skeptically, over certain con- 
temporary composers who run off new 
compositions in rapid-fire order like 
automobiles from an assembly line. “I 
will never understand it,” he admitted. 

There were words of high praise, 
however, for chaturian’s Violin 
Concerto and Shostakovich’s Seventh 
Symphony. Mr. Enesco especially 
likes the long first movement of the 
Shostakovich and expresses the 
opinion, frequently voiced by critics in 
the United States, that this movement 
is a complete antes msats sufficient 


Georges Enesco, 
soon after his recent 
arrival 


« 


unto itself, and that the succeeding 
movements are superfluous and even 
anti-climactic. Whether he will per- 
form these works or any of his own 
mentioned before during his five- 
months stay here he was not prepared 





Ben Greenhaus 


to say. At present he is at work on 
another composition for orchestra but 
he prefers not to discuss it. 

It was Yehudi Menuhin who brought 
back first word of his old friend and 
former teacher when the violinist was 








abroad last fall and there learned that 
Enesco was well and active and liv- 
ing at his home in the mountains out- 
side Bucharest. Arrangements quickly 
were made for the two to appear in 
recitals the following May and for 
Menuhin to appear as soloist with the 
Bucharest Philharmonic under Enes- 
co’s baton. They also went to Mos- 
cow in April where Enesco remained 
17 days. 

Not the least of the noted musician’s 
news was that he is now a live-stock 
farmer. In partnership with a more 
experienced operator, he is raising 
pigs—between six and seven hundred 
of them. He smiled ruefully when it 
was suggested that he might profit- 
ably have brought a few specimens 
with him to meat-starved New York. 
For his own part, he. said, his first 
desire on arriving here was for a heap- 
ing plate of oysters, as only our 
Eastern seaboard can serve up, fol- 
lowed by several large portions of ice 
cream. 

Besides the appearance already 
mentioned, Mr. Enesco will be heard 
with the Chicago Women’s Orchestra, 
Dec. 20; the Rochester Philharmonic, 
Jan. 9 and Feb. 13; the National 
Symphony, Washington, Jan. 28 and 
29, and as soloist in the Brahms Con- 
certo with the Baltimore Symphony 
when it plays in New York on Feb. 5. 
Recital engagements include Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, Nov. 26; YMHA, 
New York, Dec. 15; Columbia Uni- 
versity, Feb. 15, and others, including 
Princeton University, the dates of 
which are to be announced. R. E. 
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Executives Review Criticism of 


Paley of CBS and Tram- 
mell of NBC Make Stand 
at NAB Meeting 


RApIo broadcasting was charged 
with “advertising excesses” and 
“too high a percentage of commercial 
‘copy or material which is irritating, 
pr ol or in bad taste when pro- 
jected into the homes of America” by 
William S. Paley, chairman of the 
board of C.B.S. in an address before 
the 24th annual convention of the 
National Association of Broadcasters 
in Chicago. 

“Competition for economic survival” 
does not excuse questionable adver- 
tising practice, and radio stations and 
networks are both at fault, Mr. 
Paley said, adding that “it is not the 
advertiser's fault, but the broad- 
caster’s.” 

Pointing out the rising tide of 
criticism of radio, Mr. Paley stated 
that much of it is due to the fact that 
private broadcasting in America must 
be two things at the same time: 
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Queensland Quartet 


Hephzibah Menuhin Per- 
forms with Ensemble in 
Bloch Quintet 


MeELBOURNE.—Ernest Bloch’s piano 
Ferd presented on Sept. 24 by 

ephzibah Menuhin and the Queens- 
land State String Quartet was an out- 
standing event. The formidable dif- 
ficulties of the keyboard part were 
grandly surmounted by the pianist 
whose rhythm and command of tone 
were ideally suited to the music. 

In this work and in the Elgar 
example for the same combination the 
Quartet responded heroically to the 
music. The Dohnanyi Quintet, No. 2, 
presented in the same program, and 
the Brahms, Franck and Dvorak 
works, played on Sept. 21, contained 
passages of equal merit. However, 
the Melbourne Town Hall proved un- 
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“First and primarily,” he said, 
: & 
Plays Series 
suitable for chamber music and 


acoustic conditions were unfavorable. 

The Quartet has been doing admir- 
able work in both public and educa- 
tional recitals. The high standard 
achieved in the Bloch and Elgar 
quintets proved that already these 
earnest and well qualified players are 
a national asset. 

The Polish violinist, Szymon Gold- 
berg, has displayed fastidious crafts- 
manship in concertos, solo recitals 
and chamber music. A program for 
small string orchestra given under his 
direction at the Assembly Hall was 
wholly admirable in design and tech- 
nical style. Planned on more ambi- 
tious lines was a Bach and Handel 
festival presented at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral by the Melbourne Symphony 
conducted by Bernard Heinze. A. E. 
Floyd, organist and local soloists took 
part. Brppy ALLEN 





William S. Paley 


. Niles Trammell 


“radio is a mass medium which must 
serve the masses. Next, and second- 
arily, it is a medium which must also 
serve the specialized needs of minority 
groups.. We have an obligation to 
give most of the people what they 
want most of the time.” 

In his remarks d@bout the critics 
who would have discussion programs, 
political talks, symposiums and the 
rest take over the place of popular 
entertainment, Mr. Paley asserted, 
“These listeners often fail to appre- 
ciate the worth of what they are 
getting. The music lover who will 
queue up for five hours to get a gal- 
lery seat for an opera or concert is 
likely to be the very one who will 
attack radio because Toscanini or 
Rodzinski aren’t standing by in the 
radio station to begin waving their 
batons the minute he flicks his radio 
on. 

“If minority groups would take a 
tenth as much trouble getting what 
they want from magazines, news- 
papers, books—as well as from concerts 
and lectures, I believe we would be 
applauded rather than abused. From 
many of these latter functions they 
return to their homes after midnight 
—yet they criticize radio if a program 
is broadcast after 10:30.” 

In discussing the threat of govern- 
ment program-censorship, Mr. Paley 
said, it “can never occur without the 
consent of the American people. 
Therein lies our real court of appeal 
as well as our ultimate source of con- 
fidence.” 


Radio Practices 


Mr. Paley stated that the cure for 
these questionable practices is an in- 
dustry-wide code of _ standards, 
strongly supported and _ strongly 
publicized by broadcasters. 

“Our real task is to earn and hold 
public confidence by deserving it, 
matching with our own responsibility 
the responsibility we ask of critics,” 
he said. 





Advertising Held Vital 


D EFENDING radio advertising as 
an essential part of our country’s 
free economy, Niles Trammell, NBC 
president, also speaking at the NAB 
convention, declared that radio was 
not so loaded with commercialism as 
some of its critics would make the 
public believe. 

Free press and free radio, Mr. 
Trammell pointed out, are made finan- 
cially possible only through advertis- 
ing. In other countries, he reminded 
his audience, where radio is a state 
monopoly, the public has to pay for 
its listening. In America, listeners 
get more news, information and enter- 
tainment than anywhere else in the 
world, 

“If we are to continue to raise the 
American standard of living and ex- 

free economy,” he warned the 
delegates, “the elevation of advertis- 
ing standards must keep pace with 
the growth of advertising volume.” 

Too much advertising on the air is 
an often repeated criticism, he assert- 
ed. “Since American broadcasting is 
entirely supported by advertising and 
the press is not entirely so, it might be 
natural to expect that advertising mes- 
sages would occupy a larger propor- 
tion of radio program time than they 
occupy in newspapers and magazines. 
The reverse of this is true. In the 
case of most publications, 50 per cent, 
or more, of their total space is occu- 
pied by advertisements. In the case 
of NBC, only 68 of the network’s 
total time is devoted to commercial 
announcements.” 
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WNEW Studios Embrace 


Latest Improvements 


The new studios of WNEW in 
New York, at 565 Fifth Avenue, de- 
signed and constructed at a cost of 
$1,000,000, embrace the latest elec- 
tronic and acoustic developments in 
the field of radio. Built by Fellheim- 
er and Wagner, architects and engi- 
neers who also designed CBS, the 
studios represent the culmination of 
years of broadcast and construction 
research, 

Acoustic design, the work of C. R. 
Jacobs, includes the use of absorp- 
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tive materials that react to sound in 
a manner similar to a violin shell. 
Polycylindrical treatment of the walls 
and ceilings has eliminated square and 
sharp angles, thus easing the flow of 
sound. Among the more novel aspects 
of the new studios are clocks which 
run backwards. Seven of them, calib- 
rated counterclockwise, have been set 
up beside standard time pieces to keep 
program participants informed on the 
time left for each fifteen minute 
period. 

Actors’ scripts are to be dispensed 
with in the new studios. Instead, 
thanks to an idea of Ted Cott, pro- 
gram director, lines will be cast on 
the studio’s walls by a projection 
machine. 


Otello to Open 
Opera Broadcasts 


Verdi’s Otello, the first of this year’s 
Metropolitan Opera broadcasts, will be 
heard over ABC on Nov. 16, from 2 
to 5 p.m., EST. The opera will be the 
inaugural of a series of 18 ara 
smmnce sang to - 

rectly from the sta re) 
house, sponsored by rts F Texas = oper 
pany. Intermission features are being 
arranged by Henry Souvaine, Inc., 
producers of the Saturday matinee 
broadcasts. Milton Cross again will 
be the announcer-commentator. 

Otello was restored to the Met rep- 
ertoire last season when it was heard 
for the first time since 1942. In the 
balloting, conducted by the Metropoli- 
ton Opera Guild, to select six operas 
to be broadcast this season, it polled 
thousands of votes although it was not 
one of the winning selections. 

The cast will include Torsten Ralf, 
Stella Roman, Leonard Warren, Wil- 
liam Hargrave, Martha Lipton, Nicola 
Moscona, Anthony Marlowe, Alessio 
de Paolis and Philip Kinsman. 








Toscanini Opens 
NBC Symphony Season 


With a program composed of Wag- 
ner’s A Faust Overture and Berlioz’s 
Harold in Italy, Arturo Toscanini 
launched the winter season of the 
NBC Symphony on Oct. 27. As vig- 
orous as ever, and seeming none the 
worse for his recent labors in Italy, 
Mr. Toscanini displayed his custom- 
ary brilliance and brought his listen- 
ers earnest and incisive performances 
of the works on the list. With rare 
skill and understanding William 
Primrose played the solo viola part in 
the Berlioz item, which, nevertheless, 
did not make too favorable a showing, 
despite the excellent performance it 
was given. Salvos of applause were 
tended the conductor and orchestra 
at the close of the concert by the au- 
dience, which was, curiously enough, 
considerably under capacity. G. 





Mac Morgan Signed 
As Firestone Regular 


Mac Morgan, baritone, discovery of 
orchestra conductor Paul Lavalle, was 
signed by Cities Service as regular 
singing star of Highwegy In Melody 
beginning with the broadcast of Oct. 
25 (8 .M., EST, NBC). This is 
Mr. Morgan’ s first network series. 
The baritone gave concerts and ap- 
peared in opera before enlisting in 
the Army in 1943. He was baritone 
winner of the National Aria auditions 
in 1942. On the opening show he sang 
works by Cole Porter and Victor 
Herbert. 





Whiteman Announces 
Concerto Contest 


Paul Whiteman, ABC’s director of 
music, is offering a $1,000 prize for 
a Concerto for Reed Doubles, in 
three movements—one for saxophone, 
the second for bass clarinet and the 
third for B flat clarinet. Any com- 








Mary Henderson and Hugh Thompson, 
singing stars of the new Scalamandre 
Concert Hour, conducted by Emerson 
Buckley, and heard over WOR Wednes- 
days from 10:00 to 10:30 p.m., EST 





poser, amateur or professional is 
eligible to enter the contest. Com- 

sers will retain all publishing rights. 
Mfr. Whiteman will judge the entries. 
Further information will be furnished 
to those writing to Paul Whiteman, 
ABC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. 





Story of Music Begins 
Second Year 


Music of the lyric theater will be 
presented by Frank Black and 
NBC Orchestra with distingui 
guest soloists a the second ‘ 
of “The Story Music,” which 
started on Oct. 31 (NBC, 11:30 P.M., 
EST). Opera and operetta music 
from the early part of the seventeenth 
century to the present time will be 
played in the new series. The opening 
concert presented three versions of the 
famed Orpheus legend, treated in 
three centuries of operatic composing. 
Nathaniel Sprinzena and Rosalind 
Nadell were soloists. 


Broadcast Music 
Discussed in New Book 


Music 1n Rapio Broapcastine (The 
NBC-Columbia University Broad- 
vasting Series). Edited Gilbert 
Chase. 152 pages. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1946. $1.75. 

The techniques and problems of pro- 
gram building, production, composing, 
conducting, arranging, music rights 
and musicology as pertaining to broad- 
cast music are given careful considera- 
tion by eight experts in this new vol- 
ume which is an outgrowth of the 
course, Music for Radio, given by the 
Columbia University Extension in con- 
junction with NBC. 

Students, persons with more than a 
passing listening interest in radio, and 
professionals now active in the field 
will find much of interest and provoca- 
tion in the material presented. 

The authors do not confine them- 
selves to abstract theories, but spice 
their various chapters with a consider- 
able wealth of specific illustration and 
anecdotes from personal experience. 
Except for a few notable exceptions, 
the writing is straight-forward and 
lively. 

The most sensible statement in the 
book comes from David Hall in his 
section on Continuity. “Elements of 
professional pride and jealousy not- 
withstanding, the production of a radio 
broadcast is a job of teamwork first, 
last and always. * * * Through a close 
working collaboration among music 
writer, production director, performing 

















Atwater Kent Names 
Audition Winners 
LOS ANGELES 


ae hd rizes of $2,000 in the At- 

water Kent radio auditions which 
were held here last month went to 
Ralph Isbell of Santa Monica and 
Vera Jean Vary of Glendale. Second 
prizes of $1,500 were awarded to 
Patricia Dodd Winter of Glendale and 
to H. Edward Stambaugh of Santa 
Monica. $1,000 prizes went to Betty 
Campbell Pearson of Los Angeles and 
Dan Carmichael of Van Nuys. Dar- 
lene Frieze, Huntington Park, and 
Leonard Morgenthaler, Culver City, 
won fourth places of $500 each 

Jeanette MacDonald, Helen Trau- 
bel, Lauritz Melchior, John Charles 
Thomas and Nelson Eddy were judges 
for the auditions. I. M, J. 








artist and music librarian such situa- 
tions as the constant repetition of cer- 
tain items of the standard musical 
repertoire, haphazard planning of mu- 
sical selections and unnecessarily eva- 
sive program commentary could all be 
avoided.” 

The most disconcerting statement to 
be found is made by Tom Bennett in 
the chapter on Arranging Music for 
Radio. “There are three great inno- 
vators in the history of orchestration,” 
he writes, “Berlioz, Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and Ferde Grofe.” 

Others who make contributions are 
Thomas Belviso, Frank J. Black, Gil- 
bert Chase, Samuel Chotzinoff, Edwin 
Dunham, Herbert Graf, Ernest La 
Prade and Morris Mamorsky. M. 
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Davidson Forms 
Own Concert Bureau 


Will Handle Bookings and 
Artists of William Morris Con- 
cert Agency 


James A. Davidson assumed control 
of the Concert Division of the Wil- 
liam Morris Agency on Nov. 2 under 
the name of the James A. Davidson 
Management, Inc. He has been the 
executive in charge of the division for 
the past three years and now will op- 
erate it as a complete management 
bureau. 

Mr. Davidson will continue to han- 
dle concert bookings of the William 
Morris Agency in this country and 
abroad. 

Now under the William Morris 
banner are the following artists : Jean- 
ette MacDonald, Lauritz Melchior, 
Eleanor Steber, 


HAENSEL & JONES 


idré Mertens 


COLUMBIA 
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Salvatere Baccaloni, 





Ben Greenhaus 


James A. Davidson 


Mimi Benzell, Norman Cordon, Mar- 
tha Lipton and Felix Knight, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra for special en- 
gagements, and the Straus Festival, 
with Oscar Straus. 





NATION'S ORCHESTRAS OPEN 


Paray Re-visits 

1 Cincinnati Podium 
Parisian Wins Enthusias- 
tic Welcome—Brailowsky 
Plays Chopin 


CINCINNATL—A return, visit of Paul 
Paray, president and director of the 
Parisian Concerts Colonne, to conduct 
four pairs of Cincinnati Symphony 
Concerts was the special event to date 
of the new music season. 

M. Paray won the acclaim of local 
symphony goers in no uncertain man- 
ner when he first conducted our or- 
chestra last season and this year the 
orchestra has responded to his au- 
thoritative guidance with some of the 
finest playing on record here. His ini- 
tial bow to Cincinnati this. year was 
conducting the first Young People’s 
concert on Oct. 22. 

M. Paray is avoiding novelties on 
his programs because he feels he has 


* an individual message to relay in his 


revitalized interpretations of older 
works. Judging from the unanimity of 
opinion from both press and public he 
has made no error in estimating his 
interpretative distinction. 

The first program consisted of 
Schumann’s D Minor Symphony, the 
Prelude to Act I of Lohengrin, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s Capriccio Espagnol, 
the Chopin E Minor concerto with 
Alexander Brailowsky, and Liszt's 
Totentanz. 

The Schumann symphony was vi- 
tally expressive, authentic and musi- 
cally sound. Tonal luster, expertly 
gauged climaxes and an ethereal at- 
mosphere made the Lohengrin pre- 
lude a highlight of the program. The 
Capriccio Espagnol was as brilliant a 
display of the Cincinnati Orchestra’s 
virtuosity as has been heard here in 
some time. 

Mr. Brailowsky showed outstanding 
versatility in his handling of contrast- 
ing pianistic styles in the Chopin and 
Liszt. 

Vladimir Golschmann and Efrem 
Kurtz were the other conductors 
elected to take the baton while Eugene 
Goossens, regular conductor of the 
Cincinnati orchestra, is fulfilling con- 
ductorial engagements in England. 

Mr. Golschmann made a favorable 
impression on Cincinnati audiences in 
the opening concerts of the season on 
Oct. 11 and 12. He is dynamic, posi- 
tive and bent on gaining clarity of line 
and attack. He failed to realize the 
rich, mellow quality which is a strong 
characteristic of the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra, in Debussy’s Nuages and 
Fetes and the Tchaikovsky Romeo and 


Juliet, Overture but the Brahms 
Fourth Symphony found him on more 
solid interpretative ground. 

Mr. Kurtz had rehearsed the or- 
chestra during the week prior to his 
appearance here te conduct the second 
pair of concerts, but due to the 
grounding of his plane, a late arrival 
prevented his rehearsal of the Sibelius 
Violin Concerto with Patricia Trav- 
ers, the soloist. As an emergency, 
Walter Heermann, assistant conduc- 
tor, put them through their rehearsal 
paces. However, the Sibelius came off 
with more spontaneiety and better in- 
tegration at the Saturday night con- 
cert than on Friday afternoon. Miss 
Travers is gaining rapidly in her 
reach for interpretative maturity al- 
though her superior technical gifts 
have already won her a stellar place 
in the violin field. 

Mary LEIGHTON 








Hans Kindler 


Karl Krueger 


Truman Attends 
Washington Opener 


Myra Hess Soloist Under 
Kindler—Philadelphians 
Appear 


WaASHINGToN.—On Oct. 16, the 
National Symphony launched its 16th 
season with a concert which was 
gala for a number of reasons, all of 
them good. For the first time in the 
orchestra’s history there were 100 
players on the enlarged stage of Con- 
stitution Hall. Hans Kindler, con- 
ductor, has long wanted to achieve 
an orchestra of these proportions and 
this year his goal was reached. For 
the first time since the war, Wash- 
ingtonians were able to welcome back 
Myra Hess. President Truman, who 
is proving one of the most consistent 
of capital concert- -goers was in his 
box immediately after a back-stage 
call on Miss Hess. 

Miss Hess played Beethoven's 
Fourth Concerto with unusual re- 
straint and intensity. She shared her 
ovation with everyone on the stage. 
Immediately after the intermission 
Kindler played the very effective 
Four Sea Interludes from Britten’s 
Peter Grimes. After Canto de In- 
vierno by Leng, Mr. Kindler conclud- 
ed with Respighi’s Pines of Rome 
whose phonographic nightingale, while 
certainly celebrated, wasn’t well 
enough known to Wednesday’s audi- 
ence to keep many hearers from cran- 
ing their necks to discover the bird 
that had got into Constitution Hall. 

The following Sunday there was 
no soloist. After Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso in B Flat. the orchestra played 
the brief and new Melody for Winds 
by Anis Fuleihan and Richard 
Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel. The sec- 
ond half of the concert was devoted 
to the Second Symphony of Jan Si- 
helius. The second concert of the 
Wednesday series was likewise ull or- 
chestral with particular interest felt 
in the orchestra’s playing of Hinde- 
mith’s Mathise der Maler. 

On Oct. 22 in Constitution Hall, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra played the 
first of the concerts in its annual se- 
ries here. This was the only all-or- 
chestral event scheduled in the visitors’ 
series. 

Auprey Warz 








Krueger Leads Off 
Detroit Series 


First of Eighteen Double 
Concerts Played in Music 


Hall 


Derroir.—The Detroit Symphony, 
playing in its permanent home of 
Music Hall, opened the 1946-47 season 
with an all-orchestral program on 
Oct. 24. The orchestra’s musical di- 
rector, Karl Krueger, chose Beethoven 
and Brahms to lift the curtain on the 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Oct. 9. Mr. Booker displayed a voice 
of considerable volume and agreeable 
quality. He has also a pleasant per- 
sonality which added to the good ef- 
fect of his work. It must be said, 
however, that he was not invariably 
wise in his choice of songs. Der 
Schmied, for instance, is obviously a 
woman’s song, and the original song 
version of Liszt's Liebestraum is not 
a particularly important work for all 
its treacly melodic line. The Aubade 
from Le Roi d’Ys was more impres- 
sive and a group of Spirituals was 
well projected. Good accompaniments 
were provided by Oscar Eiermann. 


H. 
ines Carrillo, Pianist 


A gathering of uncommon size and 
enthusiasm crowded Carnegie Hall on 
Oct. 11 for the recital given by the 
young and comely Argentinian pianist, 
Ines Carrillo. Miss Carrillo, if not al- 
together a stranger to local audiences, 
might profitably be a more frequent 
visitor, to judge by the applause her 
performances aroused on this occasion. 
Her program, which opened with 
Bach’s own D Minor clavier tran- 
scription of his Violin Sonata in A 
Minor, offered for the remainder of 
its first half Brahms’ Waltzes, Op. 39, 
che A Flat, F Sharp, G Flat and C 
Sharp. Minor Impromptus of Chopin 
and, in its second part the Sixth 
Sonata of Prokofieff, pieces by 
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Novaes Wins Plaudits in Return 


Like an especially fine vintage, the 
piano playing of Guiomar Novaes has 
a sparkle and flavor all its own. 
After several seasons’ absence she re- 
turned to Town Hall on the afternoon 
of Oct. 26 and received a heartfelt 
welcome from a large audience. Re- 
pose, charm, sensibility and brilliance 
were beautifully blended in Miss 
Novaes’ performances. Although the 
music always sounded spontaneous, 
she knew exactly what she desired. 


The program opened with a noble 
interpretation of Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue in D and two Scarlatti Sona- 
tas, in E and D, exquisitely played. 
Beethoven’s Sonata in D Minor, Op. 
31, No. 2, served also to demonstrate 
Miss Novaes’ keen intelligence and 
sense of musical style. But her play- 


ing of Chopin’s Impromptu in 

Sharp and Sonata in B Flat Minor 

was the climax of the afternoon. 
Ceepenedarteerney seunorcersesnvacgagiagte tintin Cangeeaeanseaneanaee 


The Impromptu 
was full of sub- 
tle nuances ; and 
the pianist cap- 
tured both the 
storm and stress 
and the sombre 
melancholy of 
the Sonata with- 
out a trace of 
forcing or false 
pathos. 

The opening 
movement was 
tragic in mood; 
the scherzo light, 
yet full of power and accent. A wholly 
convincing interpretation of the funeral 
march lent added magic to the ghostly 
finale. Pieces by Albeniz, Guarnieri 
and Mme, Novaes’ teacher, Philipp, 
led to a generous group of encores. 


Guiomar Novaes 





; 





Harold Haugh 


Ines Carrillo 


Gomez-Carrillo, Bernstein, Fitelberg, 
Granados and Balakireff. It was in 
the modern compositions on the bill 
that Miss Carrillo showed herself 
most completely in her element. She 
is preeminently a player of brilliant 
virtuoso qualities, such as invariably 
finds favor among Latin audiences. 
Her pianism discloses unfailing dash 
and technical brilliancy, accuracy of 
finger and strength of arm. With her 
inborn rhythm and percussive touch 
she was particularly at home in 
Prokofieff’s Sonata and the other 
modern pieces on her program. 


Aurora Mauro-Cottone, Pianist 


The piano recital which Aurora 
Mauro-Cottone gave in Town Hall on 
Oct. 11 was a delight from beginning 
to end. For she played everything on 
the program with verve, intelligence 
and a true familiarity with the music, 
not merely a surface contact, but 
understanding of its nature and style. 
This was strikingly illustrated in her 
interpretations of Schumann’s Etudes 
Symphoniques, a Chopin group, and 
several works by Liszt, in which each 
composer was approached differently. 
The Schumann had intimacy of spirit 
and freedom of phrase; the Chopin 
music was polished and yet poetically 
sensitive; and the Liszt Waldes- 
rauschen and Twelfth Rhapsody were 
played with genuine bravura and 
romantic abandon. 

Alexei Haieff’s. Four Juke Box 
Pieces and William Bergsma’s Three 
Fantasies were the novelties of the 
evening and Miss Mauro-Cottone 
played them to the hilt. The Haieff 
pieces were clever and light in texture, 
in contrast to Mr. Bergsma’s neo- 
romantic and highly interesting Fan- 
tasies. Miss Mauro-Cottone has ap- 
peared previously in New York but 
this recital added several cubits to her 
musical stature. She richly deserved 
the applause of the large audience. 


Bronisiaw Gimpel, Violinist 


Bronislaw Gimpel, a violinist, 


possessed of deft technique as well as 
a pleasing tone, gave his first New 
York recital, 
three years in the Army. 
assisted at 


on Oct. 13, following 
He was 


the piano by Arthur 


Aurora Mauro- Bronislaw Gimpel 
Cottone 

Balsam. The two players began with 
Brahms’ A Major Sonata which was 
exceedingly well done, especially the 
slow movement. This was followed 
by the Bach Chaconne in which Mr. 
Gimpel did some fine playing and then 
the Glazunoy Concerto which violin- 
ists seem to enjoy playing. Following 
the intermission there was heard an 
excellent rendition of an early sonata 
by Hindemith in which Mr. Gimpel 
did some of his most persuasive play- 
ing. The final group consisted of 
Szymanowski’s Fountain of Arethusa 
and the Wieniawski A Major Polon- 
aise, both well given. Mr. Balsam’s 
playing both as co-artist in the sonatas 
and the concerto, as well as accom- 
panist in the smaller pieces, was very 
good indeed. A large audience _ap- 
plauded with vigor. H. 


Harold Haugh, Tenor 


Harold Haugh, tenor, gave a recital 
at the Town Hall on Oct. 13. The 
young man has a voice of pleasing 
lyric quality, adequately schooled, and 
his interpretations are marked by a 
gratifying sincerity and absence of 
sophistication or pose. An old Eng- 
lish group, including Pelham Hum- 
frey’s Willow Song and Purcell’s 
There’s Not a Swain and I'll Sail 
Upon the Dogstar opened his program 
which contained such diverse numbers 
as Beethoven’s Ferne Geliebte cycle, 
the Durch die Wa4lder aria from Der 
Freischiitz, Fauré’s Poéme d’un Jour, 


Debussy’s Ces Airs Joyeux and 
Dupare’s Manoir de Rosamonde, 
lyrics by Delius, Elwell, Griffes and 


Kernochan and a set of old Irish airs. 
Mr. Haugh sang everything with 
good taste and polished style. The 
audience greeted him with much 
warmth. Arthur Dann accompanied 
discreetly. 


Eddie Katz, Violinist 


After an interval of four years 
Eddie Katz, Chicago violinist, was 
heard in recital at Town Hall on Oct. 
14, when the special qualities that he 
revealed in an unwisely chosen pro- 
gram were notably true intonation, 
good bowing, a well-developed techni- 
cal equipment and a certain suavity of 


(Continued on page 24) 





Bruckner Work Given 
By Boston Ensemble 


Boston.—Commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of the death of Anton 
Bruckner, Serge Koussevitzky offered 
the composer’s Eighth Symphony at 
the concerts of the Boston Symphony 
on Oct. 11 and 12. The work was 
revived after a lapse of seven years. 
Mr. Koussevitzky did his patrons a 
distinct service in bringing forward 
this composition, and the care with 
which he had evidently prepared this 
particular performance was obvious 
as the performance progressed. A 
superb performance was given. 

The program opened with Men- 
delssohn’s Fourth Symphony. The 
performance demanded the utmost 
from the orchestra and the result was 
dazzling. The audience was quick to 
applaud. 

The Tuesday series of the orchestra 
commenced on Oct. 8, at which time 
this audience savored for the first 
time Shostakovich’s Ninth and the 
always acceptable Brahms Third. 
The program closed with the Till 
Eulenspiegel by Richard Strauss. It 
appeared that the audience was well 
pleased. G.M.S. 
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style. His tone, while lacking body 
and breadth, was invariably pleasing 
and there were ample indications of 
the possession of a sensitive musical 
nature. But it was not possible to 
gauge his essential artistic status from 
the program offered as it contained 
nothing that asked great interpretative 
ability or a great musical vision. 

The two major works were the trite 
Khachaturian Concerto and a Con- 
certo in C Minor by Gretchaninoff, re- 
ceiving its first performance in this 
country, which proved to be the 
product of experienced craftsmanshi 
along entirely conventional lines with 
thematic material of but tenuous mus- 
ical significance. The other numbers 
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Miriam Solovieff Oscar Shumsky 


were the Saint-Saéns Havanaise and, 
in the last group, an imaginative and 
charming Eklog by A. Walter Kramer 
and his arrangement of Scott’s Danse 
Négre and pieces by Lalo, Prokofieff- 
Heifetz and Stone. The piano chores 
were in the competent hands of — 
Sandor. . 


Oscar Shumsky, Violinist 


That Oscar Shumsky ranks among 
the most gifted violinists before the 
public was once more apparent at the 
recital he gave in Carnegie Hall Oct. 
15. If his program could not be called 
the most imaginably stimulating (it 
contained Viotti’s A minor Concerto 
Ysaye’s unaccompanied G minor 
Sonata, Strauss’ early Sonata in E 
flat for violin and piano and a group 
of short pieces) it was performed 
with uncommon charm of musical 
feeling, a warm, smooth, voluminous 
tone unmarred by the slightest rough- 
ness or impurity, bowing of great 
elasticity and sweep and an extra- 
ordinary finger technique. The tricky 
obstacles of the Ysaye sonata he sur- 
mounted with an ease and accuracy 
altogether phenomenal. Artur Balsam 
at the piano collaborated in sovereign 
fashion. P. 


William Primrose, Violinist 


Two new additions to the viola re- 
pertoire were introduced by William 
Primrose at his recital in Carnegie 
Hall on Oct. 16. They were a Sonata 
by Darius Milhaud and an Elegy, 
Waltz and Toccata by Arthur Benja- 
min, who was also represented by his 
Cancion de San Domingo and Mr. 
Primrose’s transcriptions of his Matty 
Rag, Cookie and Rumba. The pro- 

am also included Brahms’ Viola 

onata in F Minor, Op. 120, No. 1; 
Mr. Primrose’s transcription of Schu- 
bert’s Litanei; the Serenade from 
Delius’ Hassan; and the  violist’s 
transcription of Paganini’s Caprice 
No, 24. 

The Milhaud Sonata is vigorous, 
healthy music without much charm or 
subtlety. It contains an Air, played 
with the mute, which is sweetly 
melodious, and three bumptious move- 
ments in Milhaud’s conversational 
manner. The Benjamin piece gave 
Mr. Primrose ample opportunity to 
display his amazing virtuosity. It was 
in this and the smaller works that he 
was most persuasive on this occasion. 
The Brahms was marred by exaggera- 
tions and sentimental inflections and 
David Stimer, the pianist, drowned 
out Mr. Primrose much of the time. 
Less virtuosic display and more solid 
music would have been welcome. But 
Mr. Primrose is a wizard with his 
instrument, and the large audience | 
no doubt of its enthusiasm. 


Appleton and Field, Duo-Pianists 


Vera Appleton and Michael Field, 
who had obviously worked hard to 
prepare a first-rate program of two 
piano music with no chestnuts on it, 
were rewarded with the mounting 
enthusiasm of a sizable audience in 
Town Hall on Oct. 17. Hindemith’s 
Sonata for piano four hands, a Tema 
Sporca con Variazioni (i.e. a “Dirty 
Theme with Variations”) by Robert 
Russell Bennett and a Suite from 
Billy the Kid by Aaron Copland were 
the chief novelties of the evening. 
The Hindemith work has been heard, 


Ida Krehm 


but both the Bennett and Copland two- 
piano pieces were first performances. 
Mr. Bennett’s music, whose jazzy 
character explains its delicious title, is 
clever and rhythmically piquant. And 
the Copland ballet music retains much 
of its color and poignance in two- 
iano form. Both'were brilliantly per- 
ormed. But the Hindemith sonata 
was the piéce de résistance of the 
concert for one listener, at least. The 
pianists gave of their best in it. 
Brahms Variations on a Theme of 
Haydn made a respectable opening 
and the program closed with dazzling 
performances of Infante’s Ritmo, Ger- 
maine Tailleferre’s Jeux de Plein Air 
and Ravel’s Feria. Apart from some 
over-aggressiveness in Miss Apple- 
ton’s playing, the balance of the team 
was flawless, and their rhythmic et 
cision was a delight. 4 


Miriam Solovieff, Violinist 


Miriam Solovieff, violinist, who 
was first heard here while still in her 
‘teens, gave an interesting recital in 
Carnegie Hall on Oct. 18, with 
Artur Balsam’ at the piano. She 
began with the agreeable if not very 
profound Variations on a Corelli 
Theme by Tartini-Kreisler, which 
she followed with Mozart’s E. Minor 
Sonata, (K 304). The clou of the 
evening was a concerto by the Soviet 
composer, Shebalin, which had al- 
ready been played by her over the 
air, After the intermission came 
Fauré’s A Major Sonata and short 
pieces by’ Rieti, Poulenc-Heifetz and 
for a close, Paganini’s G-string fantasy 
on Rossini’s Moses in Egypt. 

The prevailing characteristics of 
Miss Solovieff’s playing was musician- 
ship and unfailing good taste. Her 
technical equipment is excellent but 
one could wish, occasionally, for a 
more weighty tone. The Mozart was 
especially well played. 

The new concerto does not strike 
any particular fire. The composer, a 
native of Siberia, was a pupil of 
ec he he The work seemed of 
interminable length and a good deal 
of the time, the composer gave no 
indication of where he was headed 
It is not radical in content and fre- 
quently has agreeable melodic pas- 
sages. 

In the Fauré, there was established 
the pleasant romanticism which the 
work requires. 

There was a large audience present 
which displayed unabated interest in 
the artist’s work. H. 


Iida Krehm, Pianist 


Ida Krehm, winner of many prizes 
at various times, gave a recital at the 
Town Hall, Oct. 18. The pianist, who 
is a not infrequent visitor hereabouts, 
offered a highly diversified program, 
which began with Stradal’s arrange- 
ment of Vivaldi’s D Minor Concerto 
and included in its first half Haydn’s 
E Minor Sonata, the Fifth Sonata of 
Scriabin, Debussy’s Terrasse des au- 
diences du clair de lune and Feux 
dartifice. Novelties by Arnold 
Walter, Anis Fuleihan and Jacques 
de. Menasce opened the second half 
which concluded with compositions by 
Medtner, Dechevow and Liapounoff. 
Miss Krehm has power, technical 
aptitude and a sense of line, as she 
proved in the Vivaldi music, and a 
flair for brilliant virtuoso effect as she 


William Primrose Appleton and Field 








Stanley Lock 


demonstrated in Debussy’s Feux 
d’artifice which followed a sensitive 
rendering of the Terrasse des audi- 
ences. Scriabine and the more modern 
works revealed other valuable aspects 
of her skill. The large audience ap- 
plauded her warmly. , A 


Stanley Lock, Pianist 


Stanley Lock, a young pianist from 
Detroit, gave a recital before a large 
and enthusiastic audience at Town 
Hall the afternoon of Oct. 20. His 
program departed from beaten paths. 
It began with a pair of sonatas by 

(Continued on page 27) 
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San Francisco 


Capacity Crowds Attend 
Presentations — Eight 
New Works Given During 
Last Weeks 


By Marysory M. FIisHer 
SAN FRANCISCO 


INE new works entered the San 
Francisco Opera lists in the 
concluding weeks of the season, 
and four were repeated. Exceptional 
productions were those given Der 
Rosenkavalier, La Forza del Destino, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, II Trovatore, 
and Fidelio. Others occasioned di- 
vided critical comment, but all operas 
drew capacity audiences and were 
enthusiastically received. 

repeat matinee of Carmen 
ushered in the third week of opera, 





Ezio Pinza 


Raoul Jobin 


with Lily Djanel again in the title 
role but with two changes in the cast. 
Florence George replaced Nadine 
Conner for her first performance on 
any stage. The young lady had a very 
pretty voice and nice personality, and 
was obviously scared and inexperi- 
enced. Walter Olitski replaced 
Lorenzo Alvary as Zuniga, and was 
eminently successful. The perform- 
ance was, on the whole, better than 
the first and Miss Djanel was re- 
warded with cheers after the third and 
fourth acts. 

Lakmé, without Ezio Pinza as the 
Brahmin priest, has much less to offer 
than it has with him. Even so, the 
only excuse for Lakmé is Lily Pons, 
who graced the title role again on 
this occasion: Her voice seemed to 
have a bit more body than heretofore 
with a bit less brilliance in the Bell 


Song. 
Raoul Jobin was excellent as 
Gerald, and George Cehanovsky 


wholly admirable as his companion. 
Nicola Moscona has a splendid bass 
— and played the Brahmin priest 
well. 

As the governor’s daughter, Martina 
Zubiri made an _ effective debut. 
Herta Glaz gave her usual reliable 
performance as Mallika, and Thelma 
Votipka, Eleanor Knapp, Benjamin 
Martin, Philip Doan and George Tal- 
lone filled lesser roles adequately. 
Chorus and ballet were effective. Solo 
dances by Onna White, Joaquin 


Opera Concludes Season 





Lawrence Tibbett Regina Resnik 


Felsch, and Peter Nelson added to the 
festive scene. Pietro Cimara con- 
ducted. 

La Forza del Destino had Gaetano 
Merola in the orchestra pit and a 
vocally opulent cast on the stage 
headed by Kurt Baum, a welcome 
heroic tenor whose stature is_ as 
heroic as his voice. He and Mr. 
Pinza did the finest singing. Bac- 
caloni was excellent as Fra Melitone. 
Francesco Valentino sounded exceed- 
ingly well as Don Carlo,-and as 
Leonora, Stella Roman gave the best 
performance she has ever given here. 
Her voice was warm, dark, and more 
consistently used than heretofore. — 

The performance had _ uncertain 
moments, but plenty of good robust 
Verdi tunes robustly sung compen- 
sated in some measure for the obvious 
incongruities between story and action 
shown on stage. And among its other 
merits was the work of De Paolis, 
Cehanovsky, Desire Ligeti, Herta 
Glaz and Thelma Votipka in the 
character and supporting roles. Mr. 
Agnini’s sets and staging called forth 
applause. : 

Ber Rosenkavalier brought the in- 
comparable Lotte Lehmann as the 
Marschallin and a new and interesting 
Octavian in the person of Jarmila 
Novotna. Heretofore, that role had 


seemed Risé Stevens’ exclusive prop- 





Charles Kullman Stella Roman 


erty, even as the Marschallin is Lotte 
Lehmann’s. Miss Novotna made a 
convincing figure. She sang with taste 
and discrimination and _ confirmed 
previous impressions that she is a 
charming and highly intelligent sing- 
ing actress. 

orenzo Alvary has developed his 
characterization of Baron Ochs since 
last season. Nadine Conner was not 
at her best as Sophie, and an unflat- 
tering coiffure and make-up detracted 
from her appearance. It was a sensa- 
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Jussi Boerling 


Lotte Lehmann 


tion to have a stellar singer in the 
role of the Singer and Kurt Baum 
made that role outstanding. He and 
Herta Glaz, the Annina, did some of 
the best vocal work of the evening. 

Other important roles were well 
done by Walter Olitski, Alessio de 
Paolis, Thelma Votipka, Mack Har- 
rell and Joseph Tissier. The various 
supernumeraries ran the gamut from 
good to poor, and showed uncertain- 
ties in many ensembles due to lack 
of stage rehearsals. George Sebastian 
conducted. 

What seemed the most beautifully 
sung Lucia in our operatic history 
was the performance of Lily Pons 
who sang more perfectly, more bril- 
liantly and more beautifully than ever 
before. Jan Peerce rose to real co- 
star honors by making as much of 





Lily Djanel Kurt Baum 


the last scene as Miss Pons had of 
the Mad Scene. Vocally it was a 
magnificent achievement. Also supe- 
rior to the usual supporting cast were 
Lorenzo Alvary as the Chaplain, Ivan 
Petroff as Lord Henry, Thelma 
Votipka as Alice and Joseph Tissier 
as Lord Arthur, The sextet came off 
better than any in many seasons. 
George Tallone was competent as 
Norman. The performance was good 
to see as well as hear. Pietro Cimara 
conducted. 

Regina Resnik in her debut in the 
title role of Fidelio made a profound 
impression. Her stage presence, 
speaking voice and singing were all 





Herta Glaz 


Nicola Moscona 


extraordinarily impressive, and she 
won cheers from the conservative and 
usually undemonstrative subscription 
audience. 

Except for Mario Berini, who did 
well as Florestan, the cast was re- 
putedly the same as that of the New 
York production staged by Bruno 
Walter. His assistant, Paul Breisach, 
conducted the performance and it 
came off excellently. Even auditors 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Chicagoans Play 
Shostakovich Ninth 


Defauw Conducts First 
Hearing in City—Kapell 
Performs 

Curcaco. — Shostakovich’s Nintl 
Symphony had its Chicago premiere 
at the Chicago Symphony concert of 
Oct. 10. This work, which had been 
heralded as the composer’s Victory 
celebration symphony, is so casual and 
light-hearted in mood that it must 
have disappointed those who looked 
for deep patriotic meanings in it. 
Désiré Defauw led the orchestra with 
a light, deft touch, and the music 
crackled with carefree good humor. 

Preceding the Shostakovich was 
Mozart’s Symphony in D (K 385), 
which was played with sufficient 
meticulousness to please the perfec- 
tionist. 

An excerpt from Franck’s exquisite 
D Major String Quartet and Respi- 
ghi’s Aria for organ and strings, 
which had never been heard here be- 
fore, were beautifully played; and Till 
Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks -by 
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PAULEE TAKES TO 
THE AIR 


George Dent, left, 
president of the Bay 
City, Mich., Com- 
munity Concert 
Association, greets 
Mona Paulee and 
her husband, Capt. 
Dean Holt 


Bay Ciry, Micu.— This city was 
the first stop on Mona Paulee’s current 
concert tour by airplane. She and her 
accompanist-husband appeared on the 
Community Concert Association series. 
Arriving at the Clements airport from 
Canada, the couple were met by George 
Dent, president of the local association. 

This tour by air is the culmination 
of years of dreams for Miss Paulee 
and her husband. Having purchased 
an Army surplus plane, they are mak- 





ing their first concert tour together. 
Miss Paulee and Mr. Holt were mar- 
ried shortly before the young pianist 
went into the Air Corps in 1942, and 
during 4% years, while he was in the 
service, they planned for the day that 
they would fulfill their concert engage- 
ments together traveling in their own 
plane. This season the local Commun- 
ity Concert Service will include also 
the Cleveland Symphony under 
George Szell, Appleton & Field, duo- 
pianists, and the Fox Hole Ballet. 








Strauss closed the program on a 
sonorous note of triumph. 

Liszt’s Faust Symphony, which had 
not been heard in Orchestra Hall for 
15 years, was presented by Defauw 
and the orchestra on Oct. 17, with the 
Chicago Mendelssohn Club singing the 
choral part in the final movement. 
This monumental work, which bears 
little resemblance to the flashy better- 
known music of Liszt, was movingly 
performed, its changing moods of mel- 
ancholy, lightness and satire telling an 
eloquent story of the doubt and un- 
happiness that clouded the life of 
Faust. John Toms sang the tenor solo 

Earlier in the evening, Dohnanyi’s 
Suite in D Minor was played with a 
lulling serenity and a beautiful, rich 
tone. Ravel’s Alborada del Gracioso 
completed the program. 


Pianist Plays Brahms 


The Tuesday afternoon _ series 
opened on Oct. 22, with William Ka- 
pell, the season’s first soloist, playing 
Brahms’ Piano Concerto in D Minor. 
His performance did more to reveal 
his own remarkable technique than to 
uncover the inherent beauties of the 
music. The orchestra supported him 
well, though there were moments of 
unsteadiness in the matter of coordina- 
tion. Marcel Poot’s Sinfonietta, com- 
posed in 1945 and dedicated to the 
Chicago Symphony, had its first hear- 
ing at this concert. A _ lively little 
work with an impish charm, it was 
adroitly played and made a pleasant 
impression. Cimarosa’s Secret Wed- 
ding, and Dukas’ La Peri completed 
the program. 

Mr. Kapell appeared again with the 
symphony on Oct. 24 in Prokofieff’s 
Third Concerto, part of an all-Russian 
program. He caught the witty charac- 
ter of the composition perfectly, play- 
ing with cool detachment, but with 
glittering brilliance, too. The audi- 
ence was highly enthusiastic and called 
him back for several bows. 

The music that went before was on 
the lugubrious side. Tchaikovsky’s 
Overture, Hamlet, which had not been 
heard in Orchestra Hall for 30 years, 
was given a conscientious reading, but 
its excessive length and gloominess 
will probably doom it to oblivion 
again. Rachmaninoft’s E Minor Sym- 
phony followed, and its beauties were 
revealed with new lustre through Mr. 
Defauw’s sensitive interpretation. 

RutH Barry 


Recitals Begin 
in Quaker City 


Primrose, Jonas and 
Maynor Open Recital 
Season 


PHILADELPHIA. — Opening the re- 
cital season was William Primrose at 
the Academy of Music on Oct. 15. In 
prime form, Mr. Primrose bowed. to 
enthusiastic acclaim. Masterful tech- 
nique and interpretative artistry of a 
high order were evidence in a Mil- 
haud Sonata; Arthur Benjamin’s 
Elegy, Waltz and_ Toccata III; 
Brahms’ F Minor Sonata, and Mr. 
Primrose’s transcriptions of pieces by 
Paganini, Schubert, and Benjamin. 
David Stimer was at the piano. 

At the Academy of Music on Oct. 
16, the opening event of the Philadel- 
phia Forum series witnessed the local 
debut of Maryla Jonas. The pianist 
was resoundingly applauded by a 
large audience and scored great suc- 
cess. A Chopin group proved particu- 
larly rewarding. Other parts of the 
program embraced music by Handel, 
Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Schumann and Prokofieff. 

The All Star Concert Series got off 
to a happy start with a near-capacity 
audience on hand to greet Dorothy 
Maynor at the Academy of Music on 
Oct. 17. The soprano reached her top- 
most levels in Schubert’s Der Hirt 
auf dem Felsen, Poulenc’s Airs Chan- 
tes and a lovely aria from Dvorak’s 
Rusalka. Delightful too were lieder by 
Schumann and Mahler. Ludwig Berg- 
mann’s piano accompaniments grati- 
fied considerably and Dave Weber 
displayed admirable skill in the clari- 
net obbligato for the Schubert song. 

A rewarding recital by David Lloyd, 
American Opera Company tenor, 
launched the current season of the 
Tri-County Concerts Association in 
Radnor High School Auditorium on 
Oct. 11. Assisted ably by Eugene 
Bossart at the piano, the artist dis- 
played admirable vocal and interpreta- 
tive endowments in Lieder by Schu- 
bert, Brahms and Strauss; French 
songs by Fauré, Duparc and Four- 
drain, and others. 

The first in the current series of 





musical events under the auspices ws 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance brought 
Marc Blitzstein, composer and pianist, 
in a lecture recital at the Ethical So- 
ciety Auditorium on Oct. 22. Under 
the same sponsorship, a dance recital 
by Pauline Koner took place at the 
Plays and Players on Oct. 16. 
Presented by the Settlement Music 
School, Emanuel Zetlin and Genia 
Robinor, pianists, distinguished them- 
selves in sonatas by Mozart, Fauré 
and Prokofieff at the Ethical Society 
Auditorium on Oct. 24. At the Acad- 
emy of Music Foyer on the same date, 
Jozef Kowalewski, baritone, appeared, 
assisted by Marguerite Kowalewska, 
pianist, WituraM E. SMITH 


Kolberg Joins Carnegie Faculty 


PirTsBURGH.—Hugo Kolberg, concert 
master of the Pittsburgh *Symphony, 
has joined the faculty of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology where he will 
teach violin. 
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FIRST CIVIC SERIES IN BEEVILLE 
Dr. Ernest E. Miller, president of the 
Beeville Association; Frances Greer and 

Camp Ezell, executive secretary 


BEEVILLE, Texas. — The newly 
formed Beeville, Texas, Civic Music 
Association recently heard its first 
concert, which was presented by 
Frances Greer, soprano. The gala 
opening was attended by the 900 
members of the Association. Beeville 
Civic Music Association members have 
expressed their pride in the fact that 
Beeville is the smallest town in the 


United States ever to form a Civic 
Music Association and present 9 
Civic Music Series. Association 


members are anticipating the remain- 
ing concerts of the 1946-47 Season 
which will be presented by Robert 
Hall Collins, baritone; The Don 
Cossack Chorus; Louis Kaufman, 
violinist, and Erno Balogh, pianist 
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Padre Antonio Soler and another by 
Mateo Albeniz, then continued with 
Mozart’s Sonata in C, (K. 330), the 
Second Sonata of Hindemith and 
Chopin’s G Minor Ballade. Ravel’s 
Valses Nobles et Sentimentales, a 
Sonatina by Chavez, five Piéces 
Poétiques by Henri Sauguet and two 
short works, Cafe Sin Nombre and 
Huapango, by Paul Bowles made up 
the second half. Mr. Lock is un- 
doubtedly in his element in modern 
works. He has a highly developed 
technic and plays with considerable 
clearness and dexterity. Occasionally, 
too, he can be delicate. ’ 


Claudio Arrau, Pianist 


The program which Claudio Arrau 
had chosen for his recital in Carnegie 
Hall on Oct. 20 put a heavy accent 
upon virtuosity, and the pianist gave 
a series of performances which would 
be hard to excel for sheer brilliance. 
There is not much to appeal to the 
contemporary listener in _ Liszt’s 
Variations on Weinen, Klagen, 
Sorgen, Zagen, but Mr. Arrau played 
the music for more than it was worth. 
And the second book of Brahms’ 
Paganini Variations was taken at 
record speed, yet without loss of 
clarity or rhythmic bite. 

Mozart’s Sonata in B flat (K. 570), 
Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso and 
Schumann’s Faschingsschwank aus 
Wien were impeccably played though 
Mr. Arrau has been in a more emo- 
tionally communicative mood at other 
recitals. Debussy’s Etudes Pour les 
Cinq Doigts and Pour les octaves and 
the Poissons d’or, played as an encore, 
were superbly done. And a Toccata 
Ostinato by Robert Palmer, in its 
first New York performance, stood 
up well with the other showpieces of 
the evening. Many encores were de- 
manded. 3: 


Max Pollikoff, Violinist 


Max Pollikoff, .a violinist from 
Newark often heard in local cencert 
halls, gave a recital at the Town Hall 
on Oct. 20 before a sizeable and 
friendly audience. With Eugene 
Helmer at the piano he offered an 
Aria and Rondinella, by Handel, and 
a Sonata in D by Handel’s contem- 
porary, Richard Jones, Schubert’s 
Sonatina, Op. 137, No. 3, Bruch’s 
Scotch Fantasy, Bela Bartok’s Second 
Sonata for Violin and Piano and a 
group of short pieces by Kabalevsky, 
Wolte, Ives, Paganini and himself. 
Mr. Pollikoff is an earnest artist and 
plays with a gratifying absence of 
swank and show. His performances 
are distinguished by technical security, 
a good tone, intelligence and musician- 
ship. He was careful in the works of 
Schubert and Bartok not to seek undue 
prominence at the expense of his 
capable collaborator at the keyboard. 

i 


Leonid Hambro, Pianist (Debut) 


Leonid Hambro, pianist and winner 
of the Naumburg Musical Foundation 
award, gave the recital to which this 
distinction entitled him at the Town 
Hall the afternoon of Oct. 21. A very 
large gathering applauded him with 
warmth. Mr. Hambro_ exhibited 
qualities of technique and musician- 
ship of a high order. It was a really 
searching list of works to which he 
addressed himself, beginning with 
three Scarlatti sonatas and passing 
from these to such heavy matter as 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 101, and 
Chopin’s Fourth Ballade. The second 
part of the recital brought a set of 
Variations on Twelve Tones by 
Robert Mann, a Naumberg Prize 
Winner of 1941, four numbers by 
Debussy and two of Bartok. Some of 
Mr. Hambro’s most engaging and 
musical playing was heard in the 
Scarlatti sonatas at the outset. There 








Max Pollikoff 


Claudio Arrau 


was much to be commended, likewise, 
in his performance of the Beethoven 
masterwork and his delivery of the 
Chopin Ballade (notably the difficult 
coda) proved him a highly accom- 
plished technician. » # 


Veda Reynolds, Violinist (Debut) 


It is a genuine pleasure to en- 
counter a young artist so gifted and 
yet so free from pose and pretense as 
Veda Reynolds, a comely violinist who 
made her New York recital debut at 
the Town Hall on Oct. 21. Miss 
Reynolds is not, to be sure, a green 
beginner. A faculty member of the 


Curtis Institute she formerly held the 
post of concertmaster with the Na- 
tional Symphony. Though born in this 
country she received a good deal of 





Leonid Hambro Veda Reynolds 


her training abroad, winning the 
Kreisler Prize in Liege and the first 
award at the Brussels Conservatory, 
besides studying with Ivan Galamian 
in Paris. Such a cultural background 
tells, 

Miss Reynolds was heard in Res- 
pighi’s version of a Vivaldi sonata in 
D, in the first of Brahms’ three 
sonatas for violin and piano (admir- 
ably assisted by Vladimir Sokoloff at 
the keyboard), the Glazunoff Con- 
certo, Hindemith’s Sonata in E and 
pieces by Szymanowski and Sarasate. 
Her performances disclosed unfailing 
grace and musicality, a poetic ap- 
proach, ample facility and a tone which 
if not precisely voluminous has a rare 
charm of songfulness. Subsequent ap- 
pearances of so tasteful, intelligent 
and sympathetic a player should defi- 
nitely establish her in local ~— 


Rosalyn Tureck, Pianist 


Devotees of Bach and of sensitive 
piano playing gathered in large num- 
ber at Rosalyn Tureck’s second recital 
in Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Oct. 19. Miss Tureck played the 
Fantasie in C’ Minor; the Capriccio 
on a Departing Brother, with the 
delightful fugue imitating the posti- 
lion’s horn; the Toccata, Adagio and 
Fugue in C Minor; the Preludes and 
Fugues in B Flat Minor and C Sharp 
from Book I of The Well Tempered 
Clavier (not Clavichord as printed in 
the program) and the Preludes and 
Fugues in F Minor and G from Book 
II; the Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fugue; and the English Suite in G 
Minor. Miss Tureck obviously en- 
joyed playing this peerless music and 
her audience clamored for more at the 
close of the recital. 


Leona Vanni, Soprano (Debut) 

At her first Town Hall recital on 
Oct. 13, afternoon, Leona Vanni, a 
young American soprano who had 
been heard previously in The Merry 








Widow and Helen Goes to Troy, aud 
who is a granddaughter of a former 
Metropolitan tenor, Roberto Vanni, 
disclosed a pure lyric voice of warm 
and pleasing quality that found an 
especially congenial vehicle in the Mi- 
chiamano Mimi aria from Puccini's 
(Continued on page 31) 
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ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 12) 
coarse. And Mr. Bernstein plowed 
through the Couperin suite like a bull 
in a china shop. The concerto went 
better. Mr. Wittgenstein, for whom it 
was written, played it with exciting 
sweep, making even the wrong notes 
sound brilliant. The audience recalled 
him half a dozen times, with conductor 
and orchestra sharing the - 


Menuhin Plays Brahms 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 


Philharmonic - Symphony. Artur 
Rodzinski, conductor. ae artist, 
Yehudi Menuhin, violinist. rnegie 
Hall, Oct. 17, evening: 


Rounds for String Orchestra 
David Diamond 


(First Performance by the Society) 
Symphony No. 5.......-s+++++: Prokofieff 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 


Brahms 
(Yehudi Menuhin) 

Mr. Rodzinski sagely placed the 
Brahms eng } di gy the 
program, so t arge audience 
turned homeward with echoes of some 
indisputable music in its ears. Mr. 
Menuhin gave a performance of noble 
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. constructed it, 





Yehudi Menuhin 


Leo Smit 


intent, rhythmic vitality and technical 
resplendence, as he has done (occa- 
sionally, peradventure, with even 
lordlier sweep and eloquence) many 
times before. The accompaniment was 
worthy of the soloist and the applause 
the warmest of the oe. 

Mr. Diamond, brought forward sev- 
eral times by the conductor at the close 
of his Rounds, bowed in several direc- 
tions and shook hands. His composi- 
tion, a kind of exiguous perpetual mo- 
tion piece, enabled the Philharmonic 
strings to display their virtuosity. As 
for the Prokofieff Symphony, it is pre- 
sumably a thing of signs and wonders 
to some; and to others (this listener 
among them) a prolonged and vacant 
prattle. In any case, it was capitall 
performed. P. 


Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto was 
published in 1811 and there is little 
new to be said about it in 1946 other 
than that Eugene Istomin performed 
it with bravura, grace and dexterity 
with the Phi onic-Symphony 
under Mr. Rodzinski at the first of the 
popular-priced students’ series on Oct. 
19. These qualities are not new ones 
in Mr. Istomin’s performances, but 
they were developed to a higher de- 
gree than he has demonstrated previ- 
ously. His facile technique, vigor and 
the sense of dignity with which he 
essayed this “warhorse” made the eve- 
ning worthwhile. Mr. Rodzinski re- 
peated Diamond’s Rounds for String 
Orchestra and Prokofieff’s aan 


Symphony. 


On Sunday afternoon Mr. Menuhin 
repeated the Brahms Violin Concerto. 
Mr. Rodzinski again conducted the 
Rounds for strings by David Diamond 
and the composer was present to ac- 
knowledge the applause. Beethoven's 
Overture to Prometheus, Delius’s In- 
termezzo, The Walk to Paradise Gar- 
den from A Village Romeo and Juliet, 
and three excerpts from Wagner's 
Meistersinger completed the program. 
There were ovations after the Concerto 
and at the close of the concert.  B. 


Smit Plays Haydn 
And Copland Concertos 


New York City Symphony, Leon- 
ard Bernstein, conductor. Leo Smit, 
pianist, soloist. City Center, Oct. 21, 
evening : 

Overture to Iphigenia in Aulis....Gluck 


Piano Concerto in D.............. Haydn 
Mr. Smit 
Piano Concerto (1926)........... Copland 


Mr. Smit 
Symphony No, 2 in D Minor, Op. 70 
Dvorak 


* 

A genuine tour de force was accom- 
plished by the pianist Leo Smit at 
this concert, for he played both the 
Haydn and the Copland concertos 
convincingly. Two more disparate 
works could not be found. Despite 
the intoxicating Hungarian flavor of 
the finale, the Haydn work is com- 
pletely 18th century in its proportions 
and spaciousness of phrase. Wanda 
Landowska, who discovered and re- 

has kept its style 
ure, 


opland’s concerto, on the 
other hand, is delightfully rowdy and 
jazzy. Though not intended merely 
as a shocker, it upsets people and 
recreates for the listener of 1946 a 
very real sense of the hectic 1920's. 
How comfortable that period looks 
in retrospect, when revolutionists still 
believed in freedom and wrote as they 


absolutely 
Aaron 


pleased! Though not completely suc- 
cessful in assimilating jazz elements 
and not first-rate Copland, it is a 
stimulating score,and Mr. Smit, Mr. 
Bernstein and the orchestra deserved 
their ovation. 

Dvorak’s D Minor Symphony suf- 
fers from its slavish imitation of the 
stuffer aspects of Brahms’ symphonic 
style, but it is rich in healthy melody 
and glowing orchestration. Mr. 
Bernstein conducted it wholeheartedly, 
obtaining an eloquent sees 


List of Three B's Launches 
Philadelphia Season 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 


Ormandy, conducting. Carnegie Hall, 
Oct. 8, evening: 


Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor 
Bach-Ormandy 

Symphony No. 8.............«Beethoven 

Symphony No. 4........ce0--0085 Brahms 


Repeating a program which had 
launched its home season, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra came to Carnegie 
Hall trailing clouds of glory and 
bursts of sound. Eugene Ormandy’s 
own new-minted transcription of 
Bach, glossy as it is on the surface, 
still leaves something to be desired in 
translating this almost untranslatable 
organ work into the orchestra litera- 
ture. It was played somewhat nerv- 
ously—indeed, the Beethoven also 
seemed restless and forced and noisy 
—a case of the music going round and 
round and coming out nowhere. 

The Brahms fared better for 
balance and sheer musicality, although 
certain details of Mr. Ormandy’s in- 
terpretation are always ear-sores to 
this reviewer — notably an over- 
broadening of dolce passages in the 
first movement. However, it was 
evident that the virtuosity of the 
Philadelphia instrument is at a high 
peak, and it is always a welcome 
visitor. 


Bernstein Repeats 
Symphony by Blitzstein 


New York City Symphony, Leon- 
ard Bernstein, conductor. City Center, 
Oct. 28, evening: 

Symphony No. 4 in A (Italian) 

Mendelssohn 

Symphony: The Airborne..... Blitzstein 


Once again a large audience cheered 
to the echo the Airborne Symphony 
by Marc Blitzstein which had its 
premiere last season under Mr. Bern- 
stein. Robert Shaw was the narrator 
(or monitor as he is called in the 
score); Charles Holland, the tenor 
soloist; Walter Scheff, the baritone 
soloist; and a male chorus from the 
Collegiate Chorale provided the shouts 
and occasional passages of choral sing- 
ing required. 

Nearly everyone at the concert 
seemed to be enjoying Mr. Blitzstein’s 
work, but to the writer it seemed ap- 
pallingly commonplace, noisy and 
clammily sentimental when it was not 
indulging in hollow rhetoric. Wisps 
of second-rate musical comedy patter 
are interspersed with embarrassing 
heroics. As a poet, Mr. Blitzstein 
ranks with Edgar Guest; as a musi- 
cian he has done far better work than 
this. Mr. Bernstein almost dislocated 
his spine before the close, but the per- 
formance was undeniably effective, if 
raucous. 

Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony, al- 
ways charming, was positive balm in 
Gilead at this concert. The audience 
gave Mr. Bernstein and the orchestra 
an ovation for a crisp performance. 


Landowska Plays Mozart 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor. Wanda 
Landowska, gona soloist. Carnegie 
Hall, Oct. 24, evening: 

Quarto to someon, . - Beuoun 
Plano Concerto in C (K. 415). Mozart 
Mme. Landowska 

Escales 


The magical art of Wanda Land- 





Dutch Manager 
To Visit America 
Dr.. G. de Koos of Coricertdirectie 


Dr. G. de Koos, The Hague, The 
Netherlands, is flying to New York 





Dr. G. de Koos 


on Nov. 26 where he will stay at the 
Barbizon-Plaza until Dec. 20. This is 
Dr. de Koos’ first visit to this coun- 
try after an absence of 7 years. He 
hopes to renew his former acquain- 
tances and business relations. 





owska made this a memorable even- 
ing. Mozart's delectable Concerto in 
C is seldom played, and the warmth, 
the grace, the sovereign repose and 
rhythmic charm with which Mme. 
Landowska performed it took one 
straight into the heart of the 18th 
century. Every note sang, every 
phrase fell into place with the spon- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Music as the first production 


Associates 
A scene from Mozart's Abduction from the Harem given at the Academy of 
the America Opera 


Photo 





Company. (Loft to right) 


by 
Adelaide Bishop as Blonda, David Lloyd Pedrillo: Le Leopold Simoneau, Belmonte, 
and Beverley Lane, Constanze 


American Opera 
Group in Debut 


Mozart’s Abduction Given 
as Initial Offering in 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA. — Organized here 
last Spring, the American Opera 
Company made a successful debut be- 
fore a large and warmly enthusiastic 
audience at the Academy of Music on 
October 24. The work produced was 
Mozart's captivating The Abduction 
from the Harem, in admirable Eng- 
lish translation by Ruth and Thomas 
Martin. The occasion marked the 
Philadelphia premiere of the piece in 
English and its first performance 
locally since December 1929. 

Conducted with fine taste and precis- 
ion by Vernon Hammond, the com- 
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pany’s artistic and musical director, 
the production reached rewarding lev- 
els in all respects. The principals ac- 
quitted themselves excellently. Bever- 
ley Lane showed much to praise in the 
difficult arias of Constanze, and Adel- 
aide Bishop more than delighted by 
her singing and action in a spiritual 
portrayal as Blonda. 

As Belmonte, Leopold Simoneau 
displayed a pleasing and fluently-used 
voice. The Pedrillo was David Lloyd, 
tenor now at the Curtis Institute and 
winner of the 1946 Voice of Tomor- 
row contest. He did a topnotch job 
and demonstrated real talents as an 
actor as well as exceptional vocal 
gifts. James Pease as Osmin earned 
major honors, furnishing an outstand- 
ing characterization in this great 
comic role. In the speaking part of 
Pasha Selim, Duane Crossley bore 
himself well. The orchestral score too 
had a very satisfactory reading. 

An ovation for conductor, stage di- 
rector and cast at the conclusion of 
the evening plainly testified to the 
audiences’ approval and a_ fervent 
welcome to the new organization. 

Wuuam E. Smita 





Jersey Group Under 
Griffith Management 


Newark, N. J.—The Griffith Music 
Foundation has announced that it is 
assuming the management of the New 
Jersey Orchestra, Frieder Weissman 
conductor, and the concerts will be 
given as follows: Orange High School 
series, Nov. 18, Jan. 20, March 31; 
Montclair Junior High School series, 
Nov. 19, Jan. 21 and April 1. Nego- 
tiations were completed by Mrs. P. O. 
Griffith, president of the Foundation, 
and Russell B. Kingman, founder of 
the orchestra. 

Also announced by the Foundation 
are the following concerts to be given 
under its sponsorship at the Mosque 
Theatre: Oct. 20, Myra Hess; Oct. 29, 
Maggie Teyte; Nov. 3, Claudio Arrau ; ; 
Nov. 19, Jooss Ballet; Dec. 8, Vladi- 
mir Horowitz; Jan. 5, Busch Sym- 
phony with Rudolf Serkin ; March 2, 

aryla Jonas; April 10, Boston 
Symphony. Pr. G 





Wilder Series Sponsored 
In Joplin and Springfield, Mo. 


Jortin, Mo.—Mrs. Jay L. hy! onl 
founder and director of Joplin Town 
Halli, is sponsoring two artists series 
in 1946-4 » one in Joplin Memorial 
Hall, the other in Springfield, Mo. 
The ‘Joplin series brings four events: 
the United States Marine Band, Oct. 
15; Vronsky and Babin, Nov. 3; the 


Cincinnati Symphony, Feb. 7, and 
Igor Gorin, April = The Springfield 
series, given in Shrine Mosque, 
offers Joseph Duwi fh... Oct. 10; the 
Boys Town Choir, Nov. 22; Fritz 
Kreisler, Jan. 24; and the Cincinnati 
Symphony, Feb. 6. 


Philadelphia Hears 
Russian Program 


Khachaturian Symphony 
Given First Hearing in 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA.—Under the leader- 
ship of Eugene Ormandy, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at its Academy of 
Music concerts on Oct. 11 and 12 
offered an all Russian program which 
consisted of works by contemporary 
composers. Prokofieff’s Classical Sym- 
phony headed the list and was followed 
by Stravinsky's Petrouchka Suite. 

Special attention, however, centered 
on Aram Khachaturian’s Second Sym- 
phony, scheduled for the first time 
here. In themes, structural features, 
and orchestration, the four-movement 
work impressed as decidedly worth- 
while and interesting and the reactions 
of the audience were enthusiastic. The 
symphony provided many stirring 
moments and passages exciting in 
their dramatic force and strong emo- 
tional impact. 

As soloist at the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra concerts of Oct. 25 and 26, 
Erica Morini scored brilliantly in 





Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto. In 
technique, tone and expression, the 
artist’s interpretation impressed as of 
the first order, and was finely sup- 
ported by Mr. Ormandy and his col- 
leagues. The surrounding bill pro- 
vided Mottl’s suite from Grétry’s 
Cephale et Procis and Sibelius’ E 
Minor Symphony, in which several of 
the orchestra’s principals made excel- 
lent uses of their opportunities for solo 
playing. 

Todd Duncan as soloist at the open- 
ing concert in this season’s Philadel- 
phia Pops at the Academy of Music 
on Oct. 11 won resounding plaudits 
for numbers from Porgy and Bess and 
Pagliacci, Russian songs and spirit- 
uals. Also heard as a soloist and one 
of the top winners in a young artists 
contest sponsored by Max Leon, 
founder and leader of the Pops, was 
Lillian Shectman, 18-year-old soprano. 
She impressed as a promising singer 
in Voi lo sapete from Cavalleria 
Rusticana and in duets with Mr. Dun- 
can. Eighty members of the Philadel- 
= Orchestra were assembled by Mr. 

m for the concert, the orchestral 
fare of which comprised pieces by 
Grofe, Rossini and Liszt. 

WituiaM E, Sirsa 





Ralph Leopold to Appear 
With Brooklyn Ensemble 


Ralph Leopold, pianist and teacher, 
has been engaged to appear with the 
Brooklyn Chamber Music Society at 
the Academy of Music on Dec. 3. He 
will play the piano part of Dohnanyi’s 
C Minor Quintet. 
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Sir Granville Bantock 


The death of Sir Granville Bantock, 
British composer, is reported from 
London at a place unspecified, as 
having taken 
place on Oct. 
16. He was 76 
years old. 

Intended for 
the Indian Civil 
Service, his 
education was 
begun with that 
end in view, 
and then 
changed to 
science. Music, 
however, was 
always his prin- 
cipal interest 
and his parents 
finally permitted him to make it his 
life study. He accordingly entered the 
Royal Academy of Music in 1889, as 
the first holder of the Macfarren 
scholarship in composition. During 
his student days he composed a pre- 
tentious opera, Caedmar which was 
performed at the college and later in 
a London theater. In 1893, he founded 
the New Quarterly Musical Review 
which he edited until it was discon- 
tinued three years later. Following 
this he toured as a conductor of 
operetta and light orchestral music. 
A tour of the world with a grand 
opera company proved more to his 
taste and at its end he gave a concert 
by contemporary British composers. 

In 1897, he became conductor at 
New Brighton where he insisted on 
turning a band into an orchestra and 
giving concerts of serious music, both 
classical and modern. He was the 
first conductor to present the music 
of Sibelius in England. In 1900, he 
was appointed head of the school of 
music of the Birmingham and Mid- 
land Institute and eight years later, 
succeeded Elgar at the Birmingham 
University. He held both of these 
positions until 1934, when he retired 
to Buckinghamshire and gave up com- 
position except for a few part songs. 

The peak of Bantock’s popularity 
was just before World War I. About 
that time he composed a number of 
vast works such as the symphony- 
oratorio Christus, which consisted of 
10 lengthy parts. A tremendous set- 
ting of Omar Khayyam requiring solo 
voices, a chorus of unusual size and 
two symphonic orchestras. It. was 








Sir Granville Bantock 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


hailed as an important work. He also 
wrote long works for unaccompanied 
chorus which were less successful ow- 
ing to the difficult? of maintaining 
pitch without instruments for any 
length of time. He wrote incidental 
music for a number of classic Greek 
dramas such as the Elektra of 
Sophocles, The Bacchae of Euripides 
and The Frogs of Aristophanes, as 
well as for Shelley’s Prometheus Un- 
bound and Dowson’s The Pierrot of 
the Minute. An opera, The Seal 
Woman, dealing with Hebridean 
legends had a libretto by Margaret 
Kennedy-Fraser. 

Although as a young man he was 
considered “advanced” and “modern” 
he failed to keep pace with the times 
and most of his music is now thought 
dated. In 1898 he married Henen von 
Schweizer. They had three sons and 
a daughter. Sir Granville received 
his knighthood in 1930. His composi- 
tions which reached a high number 
included orchestral works in all the 
larger forms, three operas, a ballet, 
works for voice and orchestra, unac- 
companied chorus songs, part songs 
and chamber music. He also edited 
Folk Songs of All Nations, Patriotic 
Songs of All Nations, and A Hun- 
dred Songs of England. 





Enrica Clay Dillon 


Enrica Clay Dillon, formerly an 
operatic soprano but more recently a 
teacher of operatic acting, died at 
her summer home in Harrison, Me., 
on Oct. 9, following an illness of 
two months. She was 65 years old. 
Miss Dillon was born in Denver, one 
of four sisters, of whom two of the 
others have occupied important places 
in the world of music. Josephine, the 
first wife of Clark Gable, is a teacher 
of singing, and Fannie, a composer of 
note. 

Enrica graduated from Mt. Hol- 
yoke College and then went to Europe 
for vocal study, remaining 13 years. 
She was a voice pupil of Hofmiller in 
Munich and an acting pupil of Mot- 
tino in Milan. She sang in opera in 
various European centers, also in 
South America. She was heard in 
leading roles in this country with the 
Aborn company. 

After some years she forsook the 
stage and gave her time entirely to 
teaching operatic acting along the 
lines she had learned with Mottino. 
She directed the Philadelphia Oper- 
atic Society and taught at the Green- 
wich Theater School of Acting also 
the acting class of the New York 
Singing Teachers Association. In 
1925, she organized The Opera Play- 
ers at the Grove Street Theater. 
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Some years ago she founded the Deer- 
trees Theater at Harrison, giving both 
operatic and dramatic performances. 
Her three’sisters survive her. 


Carolina Lazzari 


Stony CreeEK, Conn.—Carolina 
Lazzari, operatic contralto and later 
a teacher of singing in New York, 
died here on Oct. 17, at the home of 
her mother. She was 54 years old. 
Miss Lazzari was born in Milford, 
Mass., on Dec. 27, 1891. She attended 
the seminary at Bucksport, Me., and 
later the Ursuline Academy in Milan, 
Italy. Her vocal training was re- 
ceived in New York and Italy. She 
was a member of the Chicago Opera 
for two seasons beginning) in 1917, 
and was in the cast of Dinorah when 
Amelita Galli-Curci made her New 
York debut at the Lexington Theater 
on Jan. 28, 1918. Her personal suc- 
cess on this occasion was that at 
times she shared honors with the star. 
She was a member of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera during the season of 1920- 
1921, making her debut as Amneris in 
Aida. She also sang Laura in La 
Gioconda and similar roles. In recent 
years Miss Lazzari maintained a vocal 
studio in the Metropolitan Opera 
House building. Her mother and two 
sisters survive her. 








Paul J. Weaver 


Irnaca, N. Y.—Paul J. Weaver, 
head of the music department of Cor- 
nell University died here on Oct. 14, 
in his 58th year. He had been a 
member of the faculty since 1929. He 
was a native of 
Reedburg, Wis., 


and was ed- 
ucated at the 
University of 


Wisconsin. His 
first teaching 
was:.-4a 3. 
Louis, aft er 
which he _be- 
came director 
of music at the 
University of 
North Carolina 
in 1919. During 
his years at 
Cornell, the 
music courses greatly increased in 
popularity and became for the first 
time major courses of study. His 
wife, a son and a daughter survive 
him. 


David Dubinsky 


PHILADELPHIA. — David Dubinsky, 
violinist and former member of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. died here on 
Oct. 13, aged 68. Born in Odessa, 
Russia, Mr. Dubinsky was brought to 
Philadelphia by his family as a child. 
His academic and musical studies took 
place in this city, Chicago and Vienna. 
When the Philadelphia Orchestra was 
established in 1900 he joined that or- 
ganization; left in 1902 to become a 
member of the Pittsburgh Symphony, 
and returnéd to the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in 1908, remaining until his 
resignation in 1929. For many years 
he headed the second violins and 
served as personnel manager. Preced- 
ing his death, Mr. Dubinsky was asso- 
ciated with the Edwin A. Fleischer 
Music Collection of the Free Library 
of Philadelphia. He is survived by 
his wife. W. E. S. 





Paul J. Weaver 








J. Christopher Marks 

J. Christopher Marks, organist of 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest, 
New. York, from 1902 to 1929, died in 
New York, on Oct. 14, after a long 
illness. He was in his 84th year. 

Mr. Marks was born in Cork, Ire- 
land and was organist there for 25 
years before coming to the United 
States in 1902. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin. At the age 
of 17, he won a prize in a song con- 
test held in the Crystal Palace, Lon- 
don. On first coming to America, he 
was organist for two years at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Pittsburgh. He 





received the degree of Doctwr oz 
Music from New York University in 
1908, and became an American citizen 
in 1919. He was a former president 
of the National Association of Or- 
ganists and a member of the American 
Guild of -Organists. Two sons and a 
daughter survive. 





Joy Homer Doerflinger 


Joy Homer Doerflinger, daughter 
of Sidney Homer, composer, and 
Louise Homer, for many years lead- 
ing contralto at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and wife of William 
Main Doerflinger, died in New York 
on Oct. 22, after a long illness. She 
was 31 years old. Mrs. Doerflinger 
was well known in literary and edi- 
torial circles and was a great trav- 
eler having spent a year in China as 
representative of the Church Commit- 
tee for Oriental Relief. She later 
took a course in nursing at St. Luke’s 
Hospital being graduated in 1944, and 
going immediately to New Delhi from 
where she was sent on active duty at 
the China-Burma-India front. She 
is survived by her parents, four sis- 
ters and one brother. 





J. Tim Brymn 


J. Tim Brymn, Negro composer and 
band leader, died in the Veterans Hos- 
pital in the Bronx on Oct. 3. He 
would have been 67 years old on Oct. 
5. A native of Raleigh, N. C., he first 
attracted notice by his song, Please 
Go ’Way and Let Me Sleep, published 
in 1902, and selling a million and a 
half copies. With the rank of second 
lieutenant during World War I, he led 
the band of the 350 Field Artillery 
which after the war toured the country 
as The Black Devils. 





Graham Harris 


Graham Harris, conductor, died at 
his home in Astoria, Long Island on 
Sept. 3. He was 55 years old. Mr. 
Harris, who began his musical career 
as a violinist in the Detroit Sym- 
phony, had been a conductor for NBC 
from 1929 to 1939, when he retired 
because of ill health, He had also 
acted as guest conductor of the Lon- 
don Symphony and the New York 
Philharmonic. He is survived by his 
wife, one son and two daughters. 





Jacgues L. Gorttries, orchestral 
conductor, died at the home of his 
sister in Brooklyn while on a visit, 
on Oct. He was a native of 
Russia and a graduate of the former 
Institute of Musical Art. At one time 
he was a member of the violin section 
of the New York Symphony. In 1927, 
he founded his own orchestra. 





Jutes Lepske, a first violinist in 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic from 
1920 to 1925, died recently at his 
sister’s home in Philadelphia. He had 
been confined to a wheel chair for a 
number of years but managed to con- 
tinue his playing. I, M. J. 





Relief Concert 
At Metropolitan 


Turbulent and prolonged applause 
by an audience which filled the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Oct. 26 re- 
warded the efforts of eight operatic 
artists and a dancer, for their efforts 
in the benefit concert sponsored by 
the Barber Industry Committee for 
Italian Relief in conjunction with J/ 
Progresso’s Campaign for Italian Re- 
lief. Proceeds of the concert netted 
$25,000. 

The soloists were Vivian Della 
Chiesa, Hilde Reggiani, Era Tognoli, 
sopranos; Stella Lenci Andreoli, con- 
tralto; Gino Fratesi, tenor; Enzo 
Mascherini and Angelo Pilotto, bari- 
tones; Giovanni Marcellos, bass, and 
Maria Gambarelli, ballerina. The 
orchestra was conducted by Emilio 
Roxas, Luigi Dell’Orefice and Arthur 
Norris. 
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La Bohéme. It also proved well 
adopted to the Italian airs by Torelli, 
Veracini and Mozart, to Strauss’s 
Traum durch die Dammerung in a 
German group and Paladilhe’s Psyche 
and Debussy’s Mandoline among the 
French songs. 

While the voice in itself is one of 
pronouncedly interestizg possibilities 
the singer’s treatment of most of her 
numbers was superficial. A closing 
group in English included Randall 
Thompson’s Velvet Shoes and Diack’s 
amusingly Mozartian Little Polly 
Flinders. Arpad Sandor prov ided help- 
ful accompaniments. <. 


Hervey Shapiro, Cellist 


Harvey Shapiro, who is first desk 
cellist with the NBC Symphony and 
who has not been heard here in recital 
for 11 years, presented a rewarding 
evening of music in Town Hall on 
Oct: 10. Mr. Shapiro made the most 
of his rather conventional program 
which opened with the Bach-Siloti 
Adagio and continued with Sam- 
martini’s Sonata in G; Beethoven's 
Sonata in D, Op. 102, No. 2; Schu- 
mann’s Adagio and Allegro, 'Grieg’s 
Sonata, Op. 36, and shorter composi- 
tions by Bloch, Popper, Mendelssohn 
and Weber- Piatigorsky. 

Mr. Shapiro’s playing was marked 
by an introspective, meditative quality, 
never marred by exaggerated virtuosic 
display. If at times his tone was 
slightly wooden, it was always clear 
and precise, never producing the rasp- 
like, buzzing sounds, even in rapid pas- 
sagework, which are the bane of so 
many cello performances. He ap- 
proached all his work with admirable 
sincerity and musicianship, and the re- 
sults were particularly pleasurable in 
the Beethoven and Schumann com- 
positions. Jascha Zayde was the able 
collaborator and accompanist. The 
audience was large and warmly ap- 
plausive. ) 


Mobley Lushanya, Soprano 


Mobley Lushanya, soprano, who 
created something of a sensation at 
her New York debut in the Town 
Hall in 1940, but who since has con- 
fined her activities to opera, largely 
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Harvey Shapiro Mobley Lushanya 
with the San Carlo company, re- 
appeared in Town Hall on Oct. 22, 
with Edwin Harris at the piano. 

Miss Lushanya is an impressive 
figure on the concert platform and her 
singing gave much pleasure to an in- 
terested audience. She began with the 
Salve Regina of Pergolesi arranged 
by the late Frederick Stock and sung 
in the same hall by a male artist only 
a week or so ago. On second hearing 
the work seems hardly worth the 
pother that has been raised about it. 
The first two sections are Pergolesi 
at his dullest and whatever interest 
there ‘may be is in the accompani- 
ment. The third part, Et Jesum Bene- 
dictum, is not ecclesiastical music at 
all, but might easily be a love song. 
It is the best of the three. 

From this, Miss Lushanya went to 
a group by Wolf of which Morgen- 
stimmung was outstanding, really 
beautifully given. The best singing 
of the evening was in Madeleine’s La 
Mama Morta from Giordano’s Andrea 
Chenier. In this, Miss Lushanya 
brought her operatic experience to 
bear and lent unusual interest to Gior- 
dano’s trivial music. Songs in 
Spanish by Granados, Fernandez, and 
Turina and in French by Hahn, Ge- 
dalge and Gaubert were well pre- 
sented. The final group included first 
performances of three songs by Wil- 
liam Roy. Of these, How Do I Love 
Thee was the best, and three British 
folk songs brought the program to an 
interesting close. Many encores were 
demanded throughout the sii 


Mischa Elman, Violinist 

Only the most incurable of quibblers 
could find other than pleasure in the 
music making of Mischa Elman when 
he gave his annual Carnegie Hall re- 
cital on Oct. 23. The violinist was in 
top form. The same silky tone, the 
dexterity of finger work, the sensitive 
shading for which Mr. Elman is 
noted, were all there in abundance. 

Opening his program with the 
Sammartini Passacaglia, the violinist 
continued with Mozart’s Sonata in B 
Flat Major and then went into the 
fireworks of Vieuxtemps’ Fifth Con- 
certo. This was the highpoint of the 
evening, a work in which Mr. Elman 
combined all the poetic and virtuosic 
aspects of the concerto into a brilliant 
and satisfying whole which brought 
cries of bravo from the capacity house. 
Likewise the artist triumphed in the 
sensuous Poéme by Chausson, mak- 
ing the most of its moods and oppor- 
tunities for epulent tones. A group 
of shorter compositions by Smetana, 
Achron, Arthur, Benjamin, Wien- 
iawski and encores closed the perform- 
ance. Mr. Elman’s accompanist, Wolf- 
gang Rose, seemed ideally equipped 
to work with the violinist and gave an 
especially fine account of himself with 


his collaboration in the Mozart 
Sonata. 
Leonid Bolotine, Violinist 

Leonid Bolotine, violinist, already 


heard in this city, gave another Town 
Hall recital Oct. 25. The artist, once 
assistant concertmaster of the San 
Francisco Orchestra, was greeted by 
an enthusiastic public in a program 
comprising Tartini’s G Minor Sonata, 
a Concerto in C _ by Jelobinsky, 
Hindemith’s unaccompanied Sonata, 
Op. 31, and pieces by Mozart, Tchai- 


Mischa Elman 


Leonid Bolotine 


kovsky, Zimbalist and Mikeshina. He 
showed himself an artist of taste and 
competence, with notable technical 
gifts, particularly a bow arm of envi 
able flexibility. Jascha Zayde accom 
panied. Y. 


Mary Bothwell, Soprano 


Mary Bothwell, Canadian soprano, 
who was heard in this city in 1938, 
appeared in a Town Hall recital the 
afternoon of Oct. 13. Two groups of 
Lieder, including Schubert’s Liebes- 
botschaft, Die Krahe, Frithlingstraum 
and Rastlose Liebe, Mahler’s Liebst 
du um Schoénheit and Rheinlegendchen 


and Strauss’ Meinem Kinde and 
Nichts constituted the first half of the 
bill. The second offered a new Trit- 
tico Primaverile, by Pietro Cimara, 
Fauré’s Automne, Chausson’s Les 
Papillons and Le Temps des Lilas, 
Georges’ Hymne au Soleil and a 
group in English by Walther, Hier, 
Harold Henry, Stuart Ross and 
Lockhart-Manning. Miss Bothwell, 
who was cordially received, has a 
light lyric voice and a charm of style 
particularly telling in songs of a 
blithe, insinuating nature, such as 
Mahler’s Rheinlegendchen and Chaus- 
son’s Les Papillons. Cimara’s set of 
three songs, respectively entitled 
February, March Rain and April, 
was well suited to the soprano’s 
talents. Paul Meyer accompanied. 


Alois Poranski, Bass (Debut) 


Another New York debut in a sea- 
son which must be introducing a rec- 
ord number of young artists to the 
public was made by Alois Poranski, 
bass, in Town Hall on Oct. 15 before 
a cordial audience. The singer had 
prepared an ambitious program con- 
taining airs by Handel, Purcell and 
Shields; Beethoven’s La Partenza and 
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For Christmas 


Christmas Novelties 
Of Noteworthy Quality 


UTSTANDING features of the 

Christmas novelties from the H. 
W. Gray Co. are a carol-anthem for 
mixed voices, Young Jesus Sweet, by 
Arthur Laubenstein, a setting that ad- 
mirably reflects the charm of the 16th 
century English text; a carol with 
both words and music by Isa MclIl- 
wraith entitled Christians All Rejoice, 
also for four-part mixed voices, which 
has an engaging modal flavor; and a 
carol by Warner M. Hawkins for 
mixed voices with tenor, soprano and 
baritone solos, a setting of Gilbert 
K. Chesterton’s The rist Child, 
with unusual harmonic effects, in 
which a true mystical beauty is cre- 
ated. A cantata for mixed voices 
with baritone solo, The Christmas 
Story, by eo i | Banks, begins with 
an old French folksong sung in uni- 
son in its original minor form and 
ends with special effectiveness with 
the use of the same melody changed 
into the major. This is a well planned 
and developed cantata of no forbid- 
ding difficulties. The words have been 
either written or adapted by the com- 
poser. (75c). 

The Harold Flammer firm pub- 
lishes two fine choruses for four-part 
mixed voices by Frances Williams, Si- 
lent Are the Meadows, with words by 
Theodore H. Kenworth, and A King 
Is Born Today, with text by Rhoda 
Newton. Both are somewhat unu- 
sually planned. and are effective in an 
individual manner. 

From J. Fischer & Bro. comes an 
effective arrangement for four-part 
men’s chorus of Eastern Sages, a 
carol of the Magi, from The Incarnate 
Word, by Robert Elmore and Robert 
B. Reed. It is a treatment of an Al- 
satian air for Christmas or Epiphany. 
_ The Festival Music Co. of Wash- 
ington issues an arrangement for four- 
part mixed chorus by the composer 
and A. Papalardo of the song, Christ- 
mas Angels, by Lester L. Sargent. 
This is straightforward choral writ- 
ing, which gains a special effective- 
ness from the violin obbligato sup- 
plied. 

The Arthur P. Schmidt Co, has an 
admirable arrangement by Allanson 
G. Y. Brown for mixed voices in four 

rts of the beautiful Czech carol, 

leep, My Saviour, Sleep; a well 
wrought arra ent by Edith Camp- 
bell, also for four-part mixed voices, 
of the traditional The Babe in Beth- 
lehem’s Manger; arrangements by 
Hugh Gordon of Paul Ambrose’s 
Sing, O Sing This Blessed Morn 
for two-part women’s chorus, and 
Hail, Thou Ever Blessed Morn, by 
Heller Nicholls, for unison and two- 
part singing; and a re-issue of Bruce 
Steane’s processional anthem, Rise in 
Joyfulness and Splendor. 

The Robbins Music Corporation is 
the publisher of choral arrangements 





by Hugo Frey of Fay Foster's jolly 
Christmas song, I Want an Old-Fash- 
ioned Christmas, with appealing words 
by Florence Tarr. The arrangements 
are for four-part mixed chorus and 


three-part and two-part women’s 
voices. G 
For Organ 





Two Fine Organ Pieces 
For Christmas Purposes 


6 be O new pieces that deserve the 
attention of organists are an ar- 
rangement by Jean Pasquet of Lo, 
How a Rose and L’Adoration Mys- 
tique (La Vierge a la Créche) by 
Robert L. Bedell, published by the 
H. W. Gray Co. Both are essen- 
tially adapted to Christmas use, and 
both are exceptionally accessible as 
there is little, if any, difficulty of a 
technical nature in either of them. The 
Bedell piece, with its unexpected har- 
monic effects and its central Gregor- 
ianesque page, achieves a_ very 
tangible mystical mocd, while in the 
Pasquet version of the Praetorius 
melody the most economical means 
have been employed to provide the 
purest kind of setting for the lovely 
original air. These pieces are addi- 
tions to Gray’s Saint Cecilia Series. 


(75c). 


Reviews in Brief 


Organ Voluntaries, Vol. 2, selected 
and arranged by Alexander Schreiner, 
organist of the Salt Lake — Taber- 
nacle, J. Fischer & Bro. ollowing 
Volume 1 after an interval of eight 
years, this very useful book contains 
material especially chosen and pre- 
pared for use in the smaller churches, 
most of it being playable on a reed 
organ or even a piano, while all may 
be played on organs with pedals. 
While most of the pieces are easy 
a few of greater technical difficulty 
have been included “for young organ- 
ists to grow on.” Among the seventy- 
five short pieces are original compo- 
sitions by the compiler, including a 
set of ten two-line Devotional Mo- 
ments, and arrangements of and ex- 
cerpts from works by Bach, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Liszt, Fauré, Guilmant, 
Franck, Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, 
Handel, Chopin, Saint-Saéns, Bizet 
and others. ($2). c. 


For Solo Voice 


Notably Beautiful Songs 
Among Galaxy Novelties 

ONG novelties of conspicuous in- 

terest published by the Galaxy Mu- 
sic Corporation include Passage by 
Sarah Louise Dittenhaver, Remember- 
ing by Elinor Remick Warren, In Old 
Vienna by Richard Kountz and By a 
Limpid Stream by Handel as arranged 
by Samuel Richards Gaines. Miss 
Dittenhaver’s Passage is a song of 
spontaneous beauty both melodically 
and harmonically, which is enhanced 
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by the gratifying compactness of its 
form. The range of the vocal line is 
for a medium voice. Mrs. Warren’s 
Remembering is also a beautiful song 
with a pea Bae Fo freshness of treat- 
ment and is published in two keys to 
accommodate both high and low voice. 
Mr. Kountz has produced a charming 
waltz song in his In Old Vienna, for 
which he has supplied the text him- 
self. It is a tenderly reminiscing song 
to be sung in slow waltz time, and it, 
too, is issued in two keys. By a 
Limpid Stream, with words by Thomas 
Dekker (1570-1641), is a free adapta- 
tion, tastefully made by Samuel Rich- 
ards Gaines, of the arietta from Han- 
del’s Water Music, and as such it 
transmits the inherent melodic grace 
of the music with singular effective- 
ness. (50c each.) oh 


Reviews in Brief 


Three Reveries, by Carl Deis, poems 
by Lorraine Noel Finley, G. Schirmer. 
Three unusually fine songs with the 
individual titles, The Glory of a 
Thrush’s Song, There’s a Door in My 
Heart, and Stars and You, published 
for both high and low voice. The first 
two are particularly expansive in char- 
acter, with emotional eloquence, while 
the third is more straightforward me- 
lodically but with a telling climactic 
finale. (The first two, 50c each; the 
third, 40c.) 

The Shadow, by Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, poem by Ben Jonson, C. 
Fischer. A novelty that’ stands by it- 
self in that the Italian composer here 
yields to the spirit of Boogie-Woogie 
to the extent of making a setting in 
that idiom of a characteristic little 
verse by Ben Jonson, of all people. 
An interesting whimsy of decidedly 
a effect. For medium voice. 


Gossip, by Victor Young, words by 
Frances Frost, John Church: Presser. 
An appropriately simple and straight- 
forward setting of an amusing text. 
Medium range. (50c.) 

Sleep You to Dream, by Sydney 
King Russell, words by Harlan , 
Umansky, Ditson: Presser. A simple, 
well-wrought, moodful setting for me- 
dium voice. (50c.) 

Love’s Calendar, by Jennie Prince 
Black, words by Herbert L. Satterlee, 
G. Schirmer. A felicitous wedding of 
melodically fluent and charming music 
with tenderly fanciful words. For high 
voice or medium voice with a free 
upper range. (50c.) 

Love Is a Bauble, by Richard Lev- 
eridge (1670-1758), arranged by Frank 
La Forge, Witmark. A _ gay little 
song by a singer who was a contempo- 
rary of Purcell, whom he outlived, ex- 
pertly edited for the Pathways of Song 
series edited by Frank La Forge and 
Will Earhart. Two keys. (50c.) 

Tu fai la superbetta (Dorilla, You 
Are Haughty), by the 18th century 
William Fesch; Son vergin vezzosa 
(A Chaplet of Roses), from Bellini’s 
I Puritani; La Valse des feuilles 
(Waltz of the Leaves), by Jean- 
Baptiste Fauré, and Il va venir (He 
Will Be Here), from Halévy’s La 
Juive, all edited or arranged by Estelle 
Liebling, G. Schirmer. The latest ad- 
ditions to Miss Liebling’s extended 
series of arrangements and editings 
for coloratura voice carried out with 
the same artistic discretion and shrewd 
sense of style as have characterized all 
their predecessors in these series. 
They are provided with texts in both 
the original language and English ver- 
sions. The Bellini aria is supplied 
with traditional cadenzas. The less 
familiar Fesch canzonetta is a gay and 
sparkling pyrotechnical vehicle, while 
the graceful Fauré waltz is compara- 
tively simple. (40c each.) 

I Prithee Send Me Back My Heart, 
by Stanley P. Trusselle, poem by Sir 
John Suckling, John Church: Presser. 
A simple setting in the old English 
spirit that effectively enhances the 
charm of the text. For medium voice. 
(50c.) 

Without a Penny, by Vera Eakin, 











Mario Castelnuovo 
Tedesco 


Robert Elmore 


words by Ida Tyson Wagner, Presser. 
An attractive little song with a sur- 
prise ending. Medium range. (50c.) 

Song in My Heart (Years I’ve 
Wandered), by Oscar Straus, words 
by Dorothy Thomas, G. Schirmer. A 
love song frankly melodious in its ap- 
peal. For medium voice. (50c.) 

Time and Time in, by Mana 
Zucca, words by Bissell Palmer, John 
Church: Presser. The composer’s 
Opus 193, fairly closely following the 
general style of previous songs from 
her pen. Two Keys. i 

Mike’s Took Bad, by Victor Young, 
words by Merrick Fifield McCarthy, 
Presser. An effectively appropriate 
setting along traditional lines 
humorous verses. For medium voice. 
(40c.) 

Ecstasy, by Stanley Need, text by 
Sarajini Naidu, G. Schirmer. An ef- 
fective and grateful song, fluent melo- 
dically and refreshingly transparent 
harmonically. Two keys. 

Boys, by Gustav Klemm, words by 
Elizabeth Evelyn Moore, Ditson: 


Presser. An effective setting of an 
appealingly sentimental text. For 
medium voice. (50c.) 

Riding Along, by Oscar J. Fox, 


words by Grantland Rice, C. Fischer. 
A setting that aptly reflects the genu- 
ine contentment of a cowboy on his 
return to the plains from crowded 
streets. Two keys. (50c.) 

Illusion, by Gene Bone and Howard 
Fenton, G. Schirmer. An elaborate 
art song of individual character with 
words by the composers, requiring an 
interpreter of dramatic imagination 
and resourcefulness. Broadly con- 
ceived and colorfully sonorous. For 
high or medium voice. (50c.) 

Thou Wilt Keep Him in Perfect 
Peace, by Eric H. Thiman, and In Thy 
Hand Are All Our Ways, by H. Leroy 
Baumgartner, H. W. Gray. Two 
songs more essentially in the art-song 
category. In the Thiman song the 
composer has found five-four time espe- 
cially apt rhythm for the words from 
Isaiah 26 that he has set. Both it and 
the Baumgartner setting of words by 
Riehard H. Clapp obviously seek a 
higher artistic plane for the sacred 
song, though at the sacrifice of a devo- 
tional emotional quality. The first is 
for high voice; the second, for mezzo- 
soprano or baritone. (50c.) 
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NATION'S ORCHESTRAS OPEN 
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18-concert schedule. The third Leon- 
ore Overture started off the program 
before 2,000 persons who packed the 
hal]. Brahms’ Fourth Symphony com- 
pleted the first half of the program. 

A series of shorter pieces rounded 
out the evening, Barber’s Adagio for 
Strings, Liadov’s Kikimora, Delius’ 
On Hearing the First Cuckoo, and 
Ravel’s Second Suite from Daphnis 
and Chloe. 

The enlarged orchestra in its new 
surroundings made a favorable im- 
pression on its hearers. The first pro- 
gram was repeated the following eve- 
ning, in line with the new policy of 
doing each attraction twice. 

SEYMOUR KAPETANSKY 


Golschmann Opens 
St. Louis Season 


New First Chair Men 
Improve Orchestra’s Tone 
and Balance 


St. Louts.—The 67th season of sub- 
scription concerts by the St. Louis 
anew was opened on Oct. 18 and 
19 in the opera house of Kiel Audi- 
torium. Vladimir Golschmann took the 
podium before an orchestra that con- 
tained a number of new faces in the 
cello, flute, oboe, bassoon, trumpet and 
bass sections, where new principals 
have replaced former first ir men. 
These changes have materially 
strengthened the tone and flexibility 
of the ensemble, which was imme- 
diately evident in the opening over- 
ture to Weber’s Oberon, followed by 
an erudite performance of the Brahms’ 
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Fritz Reiner George King 


Raudenbusch 


Second Symphony. Morton Gould’s 
Spirituals for String Choir and Or- 
chestra served to show the string sec- 
tion to fine advantage. Debussy’s Pre- 
lude to The Afternoon of a Faun and 
the concluding Bolero by Ravel 
brought the program to a rousing 
finish, after which there was a long 
ovation for the conductor and orches- 
tra. It was the most auspicious season 
opening in many years, 

A special concert was given on Oct. 
20, with Sigmund Romberg as guest 
conductor. In a program of popular 
favorites, the composer-conductor was 
received with acclaim by an audience 
of 3,500. The program contained many 
of Romberg’s works as well as those 
of Lehar, Kern, Sousa and Strauss. 

Hersert W. Cost 


Raudenbush Leads 
Harrisburg Opener 


Skolovsky Plays Liszt 
Concerto—Marian Ander- 


son Appears 


HarrisBurc, Pa.—The Harrisburg 
Symphony, under the baton of George 
King Raudenbush, shared enthusiastic 
audience acclaim with Zadel Skolov- 
sky, American pianist, Oct. 8, as the 
orchestra opened its 17th season at 
the Forum. In the Brahms Third 
Symphony, which opened the pro- 
gram, the orchestra revealed a healthy 
growth in artistic stature. 

Mr. Skolovsky, in his performance 
of the Liszt Second Concerto, proved 
himself a pianist of virtuosity and 
musicianly attainments, As an encore 
he gave a stunning performance of 
the Russian Dances from Stravinsky’s 
ballet Petrouchka. 

The remaining orchestral numbers 
were Arthur Foote’s Suite for Strings 
and the Prelude to Wagner’s Die 
Meistersinger. In the first-named, the 
orchestra disclosed a wealth of shad- 
ing, particularly in the plucking of 
strings in the middle movement. 

Ably evincing her versatility, Ma- 
rian Anderson, Negro contralto, de- 
lighted a capacity audience at the 
Forum on Oct. 19, with a program of 
17th century church music, wistful 
ballads and the popular Negro spirit- 
uals. An encore presentation of Schu- 
bert’s Ave Maria provided the high- 
light of the evening and the artist’s 
interpretation of the immortal melody 
was accepted with rapt attention by 
an overflow crowd. 

The 65th season of the Wednesday 








Robert Whitney 


Vladimir Golschmaan 


Club of Harrisburg opened on Oct. 
22 with a President’s Night program 
featuring a recital by Edwin Steffe, 
baritone, at the Civic Club. Mr. 
Steffe, accompanied by Collins Smith, 
offered a varied program including 
compositions by Torelli, Cavalli, Gior- 
dano, Moussorgsky, Chopin, Rachmin- 
off and Albert Malotte. 
Dick McCrone 


Pittsburgh Forces 


Commence Season 
Fritz Reiner Conducts— 
Orchestra Increased to 90 
Members 


PirrsBURGH.—The openings of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Society’s sea- 
son, Oct. 18, was marked by dramatic 
playing of the best orchestra Fritz 
Reiner has yet assembled here. 

It was the first of 20 pairs of Fri- 
day night and Sunday afternoon con- 
certs for Pittsburgh in a season which 
includes a six weeks’ tour of the south 
and Mexico. Five popular concerts 
with popular soloists and several chil- 
dren’s concerts will also be offered. 





The hrst program included te 
Brahms Fourth Symphony, Calliet’s 
arrangement of the Bach D Minor 
Toccata and Fugue, Revueltas Janit- 
zio, Debussy Nuages et Fetes and the 
Ravel La Valse. There are to be sev- 
eral new American works, Carlos 
Chavez will be a guest conductor, the 
Mendelssohn Choir will join in a per- 
formance of Brahms Requiem in addi- 
tion to the general educational and 
the usual cultural repetitions of great 
works scheduled for the season. 

Among the year’s soloists are Clau- 
dio Arrau, William Kapell, Artur 
Rubinstein, Robert Casadesus, Isaac 
Stern, Rudolf Serkin, Ezio Pinza and 
Jascha Heifetz. The orchestra has 
been increased to 90 men, and as be- 
fore, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff is assis- 
tant director. J. Frep Lissrett 





Tenth Louisville 
Series Begun 


Robert Whitney Con- 
ducts — Yehudi Menuhin 
Is Soloist 


Loursvittz, Ky.—The Louisville 
Philharmonic, under the baton of its 
permanent conductor, Robert Whit- 
ney, opened its 10th season at the 
Memorial Auditorium on Oct. 1 with 
Yehudi Menuhin as guest soloist. 

Appropriate to this 10th anniver- 
sary, the program began With a splen- 
did reading of the Brahms’ Fourth 
Symphony, indicative of the long 
way that the Louisville Philharmonic 
has come in the past years. The guest 
soloist was heard in the Concerto in 
G Minor of Max Bruch; and The 
Sorcerer's Apprentice of Paul Dukas, 
brought the program to a close. 

H. W. HavuscHILp 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 31) 


In questa tomba oscura; three Schu- 
bert Lieder; the monologue from 
Mussorgsky’s Boris, a work of 
Borodin, and Spendiaroff’s The Fish- 
erman and the Naiad in a first per- 
formance; songs by Carpenter and 
Guion; an aria from Boito’s Mefisto- 
fele; and “three drunkard scenes”, 
Lodging Is the Cellar Here’, by 
Ludwig Fischer, Als Biblein klein 
from Nicoiai’s Merry Wives of 
Windsor and Quand la flamme de 
l'amour from Bizet’s Jolie Fille de 
Perth. Mr. Poranski sang with a 
clarity of diction in several languages, 
a musical intelligence and an earnest- 
wess which bespoke careful prepara- 
tion. He was hampered by nerves and 
by a lack of temperamental freedom 
in his interpretations from doing full 
justice to his gifts. Erich Itor Kahn 
was the accompanist. B. 





Anatole Kitain, Pianist 


The continued growth of Anatole 
Kitain in his art received another 
significant demonstration at the recital 
given by the pianist at Carnegie Hall 
on Oct. 25. His playing on this occa- 
sion was not only marked by technical 
dexterity of virtuoso proportions but 
also revealed a deeper probing of the 
essence of the music and a more 
authoritative awareness of apposite 
Style than hitherto. 

The program opened with Edwin 
Fischer’s arrangement of the Fantasia 
in F Minor that Mozart wrote for a 
mechanical organ in a clock, continued 
with Schubert’s Sonata in A Minor, 
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Kitain 


Paul Loyonnet 


Anatole 


Op. 164, and an extended Chopin 
group and then reached Liszt’s Son- 
netto del Petrarca, Op. 123, and Feux 
Follets, the Siloti version of the 
Paganini-Liszt Etude in A Minor and 
Rachmaninoff’s Etude Tableau in F 
Minor and Prelude in G Sharp 
Minor. At the end came two portraits 
from Turina’s Women of Spain, La 
Gitana Amoureuse and La Sevillana 
Joueuse, and the etude, Pour les 
degrés chromatiques, and L’isle Joy- 
euse by Debussy. 

Mr. Kitain made an auspicious 
start with a stylistically admirable 
performance of the Mozart Fantasia 
and then gave a well proportioned and 
sensitive reading of the Schubert 
sonata. In the Chopin group the 
nocturne was played with a special 
measure of poetic effect and _ the 
Aeolian Harp Etude with less than 
was its due, while the nostalgic tender- 
ness of the nocturne-like A-Minor 
Mazurka rather eluded the player. 
The Wintry Wind Etude was, of 
course, negotiated deftly at a great 
speed and the ominous brooding and 
smouldering restlessness of the polo- 
naise were well realized, while the 
Paganini-Liszt variations were bril- 
liantly dispatched. On the whole, the 
recitalist’s playing was more notable 
for its wide variety of tonal coloring 
and its digital celerity than for emo- 
tional intensity. cS 


Paul Loyonnet, Pianist 


Paul Loyonnet, French pianist of 
long experience, gave his first New 
York recital at the Town Hall the 
afternoon of Oct. 26. Acclaimed by a 
large audience Mr. Loyonnet offered 
an elaborate program including Bach’s 
Capriccio on the Departure of a Be- 
loved Brother, Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 110, short pieces by Couperin, 
Rameau, Scarlatti and Handel, a 
Chopin group comprising the Bar- 
carolle, a pair of waltzes and the Sec- 
ond Scherzo, Fauré’s Barcarolle, De- 
bussy’s L’Ile Joyeuse and Liszt's 
Mazeppa and Feux Follets. Mr. Loy- 
onnet disclosed a prodigious technique, 
remarkable fleetness and accuracy and 
in certain works, such as the Couperin 
and Rameau, uncommon delicacy and 
charm. Liszt’s Mazeppa revealed his 
power and bravura at their best. Y. 


Albeneri Trio 


Although the temperature in Town 
Hall was more suited to raising palms 
and pineapples than to enjoying music, 
the season’s first concert of the Al- 
beneri Trio on Oct: 29 was a delight 
from start to finish and a capacity au- 
dience left no doubt of the fact. The 
artists composing the organization— 
Alexander Schneider, violinist, Benar 
Heifetz, cellist, and Erich Itor Kahn, 
pianist—have in a remarkably short 
period developed into an ensemble of 
the very first rank and play with an 
uncommon sensitiveness, a technical 
finish and an expertness of team 
work in the highest traditions of 
chamber performance. It is long since 
this city has been blessed with a trio 
of such incorruptible ideals, com- 
municative spirit and distinguished 
musicianship. 

On this occasion a few flaws of in- 
tonation, attributable without question 
to the oppressive warmth and humid- 
ity, were the solitary lapses of the 
evening. A more disconcerting night 
for strings could hardly have bedev- 


ued the violin or the cello and it was 
by sheer skill—or amazing luck—that 
Messrs. Schneider and Heifetz came 
through the ordeal as they did. The 
program confined itself to music of 
proven greatness. The players began 
with a gloriously vital interpretation 
of Brahms’ C minor Trio, Op. 101, 
and concluded with Schubert's eter- 
nally blooming Trio in B flat. Bee- 
thoven’s E flat Trio—the second of 
the Op. 70 pair—done with enchant- 
ing gayety and delicacy of mood fur- 
nished the central point of the con- 
cert and caused the listener to won- 
der why musicians treat it in so step- 
childly a fashion even if, in its idyllic 
character, it is less ponderable than 
its companion piece, the more popu- 
lar Ghost Trio. P. 


James de la Fuente, Violinist 


James ‘de la Fuente, American 
violinist, was warmly greeted by a 
numerous audience in his recital at the 
Town Hall Oct. 16. His program 
offered Mozart’s A Major Concerto, 
the young man’s own transcription for 
violin and piano of Bach’s D Minor 
Concerto for clavier, a Sonata-Fan- 
tasie called Desesperance, by Villa- 
Lobos and short pieces by Schubert, 
Prokofieff, Spalding and Wieniawski. 
Mr. de la Fuente was perhaps at his 
best in the Villa-Lobos work and in 
a Schubert trafscription by Heifetz. 
André Benoist accompanied. =: 


Mayme Richardson, Soprano 


Mayme Richardson, Negro soprano, 
who has already been heard in this 
city, appeared in recital at Carnegie 
Hall on Oct. 14. Her program in- 
cluded operatic arias such as Gluck’s 
O del mio dolce ardor, Wagner’s 
Dich theure Halle, Verdi’s Pace mi 
Dio and Desdemona’s prayer from 
Otello besides songs by Scarlatti, 
Schubert, Hummel, Fauré, Paladihle 
and a group of Spirituals. Miss 
Richardson’s voice is one of caressing 
and lovely quality and she sings with 
dignity and taste. Oscar Kosches ac- 
companied. ¥ 


Bernice Reaser, Pianist 


Bernice Reaser gave a piano recital 
on the afternoon of Oct. 18 in Town 
Hall, devoting the first half of her 
program to Haydn’s Sonata in F and 
Schumann’s seldom heard Sonata in 
F Sharp Minor and the rest to 
Rachmaninoff’s Preludes in G, Op. 32, 
No. 5, and G Sharp Minor, Op. 32, 
No. 12, Boris Koutzen’s Sonatina and 
Debussy’s Feuilles Mortes and Chil- 








The Albeneri Trio 


dren’s Corner. Miss Reaser played 
with vigor and enthusiasm, accom- 
plishing her best work in the Rach- 
maninoff and Debussy pieces. In the 
Haydn and Schumann’ works rhyth- 
mic instability was a negative factor 
in her performances. She was cor- 
dially applauded. : 


Rognvaldur Sigurjonsson, Pianist 


Rognvaldur Sigurjonsson, young 
Icelandic pianist, gave his first New 
York recital in Town Hall on Oct. 
19. His program opened with the 
Bach-Busoni Chaconne, ended with 
the Paganini-Liszt La Campanella 
and included Liszt's Sonata in B 
Minor, Prokofieff’s Suggestion Diabo- 
lique, two Debussy pieces, a Nocturne 
and two Etudes by Chopin. Mr. Sigur- 
jonsson earned respect for his 
mechanical equipment. He has ability 
to compass speed of true daring with 
clarity, and he has crisp power in full 
plenitude. 

The list was one to tempt him to 
accent dramatic virtuosity and he 
seemed absorbed in such display, 
often forcing the piano beyond musi- 
cal sonority. His Bach was dynamic 
without due consideration of the 
music’s dignity. His Liszt was high- 
tempered to almost boisterous effect. 
Yet in this sonata and in other later 
numbers there were episodes reveal- 
ing a capacity for lyric legato. These 
were grateful evidences of musical in- 
telligence. B. 


Hilda Andino, Pianist 


A large and enthusiastic audience 
which included many Puerto Ricans 
filled Carnegie Hall for the piano 
recital of Hilda Andino on O6et. 22. 
Miss Andino played two works, Can- 
tos de Espana and an Etude de Con- 
cert, by Jose E. Pedreira, a contem- 
porary composer of her native Puerto 
Rico, who had dedicated the music 


(Contimned on page 36) 
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Hanvet. By Herbert Weinstock. 
369 pages. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1946. $5. 

If another life of Handel is not, 
perhaps, among the world’s most 
pressing necessities a good one obvi- 
ously needs no defence. The new 
biography by the industrious Herbert 
Weinstock is good, in some respects 
excellent. It is well written, capitally 
organized, dignified, scholarly.. But 
somehow it leaves the reader vaguely 
unsatisfied. One has the impression 
that all the laborious research the 
author has put into the book ought to 
have resulted in a more vibrant, full- 
blooded and richly tapestried opus, 
which should have captured more of 
the florid expansiveness of its grand 
subject as well as the robust vitality 
and vivid eolour of his epoch and 
environment. For all its factual 
abundance and copious documentation 
there still appears to be something 
anemic about it. 


George Frideric Handel 


Mr. Weinstock is manifestly at 
pains to draw a massive and sump- 
tuous Handelian portrait, with all the 
composer’s potent repercussions on his 
period. All the same, he _ never 
wholly succeeds in dramatizing an 
age, in painting a background or in 
recreating a vanished civilization with 
that realism and plastic sense so 
memorably achieved by Newman 
Flower in his work on Handel and 
his day. Mr. Weinstock carefully 
tracks down and corrects certain er- 
roneous data, which is all to the good. 
He explains in scrupulous detail the 





tragedy of the South Sea Company 
and the deplorable consequences of 
that speculative bubble. Yet he fails 
to show us more than casually its ef- 
fect on Handel. He chronicles the 
dates, the casts, the musical gems, the 
successes and the failures of Handel’s 
innumerable operas. But he tells us 
very little about the nature of a 
Handel opera as such, or the esthe- 
tique of the baroque opera generally. 
From all one can gather in these 
pages (always excepting the castrato 
phenomenon) there is comparatively 
little to distinguish an opera like 
Ottone or Rodelinda from one like, 
let us say, Sonnambula or Semira- 
mide. There is reason to assume that 
considerations of space did not permit 
Mr. Weinstock to provide more in- 
formation about the various plots of 
the Handelian operas than he did 
(such information is unfortunately 
scarce). Yet it would have contrib- 
uted measurably to the work. 

The book has a valuable appendix 
devoted to a number of Handel let- 
ters not included in the biographical 
narrative; an analysis of the opera, 
Orlando; a compendious bibliography 
and an elaborate index of Handel 
cOmpositions referred to in the text. 
These are among the most useful 
parts of the volume. P. 





Mopern Music. By Max Graf. 
Translated by Beatrice R. Maier. 
316 pages. The Philosophical 
Library, Inc., New York, 1946. $3. 
Nobody is likely to bring the re- 

proach of slothfulness against Max 

Graf, the venerable Viennese music 

critic residing in this country. To the 

books he has brought out during the 
past year or thereabouts on the history 
of music criticism and his own recol- 
lections of musical life in Vienna he 
has latterly added another, entitled 

Modern Music, and discussing after a 

fashion the processes of musical crea- 

tion from the death of Bruckner to 
the present day. 

The work, which gives the impres- 
sion of having been prepared in haste, 
is unlikely to contribute in rich mea- 
sure to Dr. Graf’s reputation. Frank- 
ly, the author is chiefly concerned in 
rehashing memories and impressions 
(sometimes of doubtful value) which 
fill the other books he has written in 
America. He writes at length of 
Romantic Music, of Richard Strauss, 
of Mahler, of Debussy, of Puccini, of 
Stravinsky, of “The Six”, of Hinde- 
mith, of Bartok, of Webern, Berg and 
others, without greatly contributing 
to our knowledge of them. He ends 
by talking in hit or miss style about 
earlier and later composers in Amer- 
ica, with that expenditure of rather 
fulsome compliment to the musical 
achievements of the United States 
habitual among many Europeans who 
have settled down here since the rise 
of the Nazis and the cataclysm of the 
Second World War. 


The book has been translated into 
English for better or worse by Bea- 
trice R. Maier. The proofreading ap- 
pears to have been left to the mercies 
of amateurs. P. 
IMPRESSIONS THAT REMAINED. By 

Ethel Smyth. Second Printing, 

with an Introduction by Ernest 

Newman. 509 pages. Alfred A. 

Knopf, Inc., New York, 1946. $5. 

There is every reason to be grate- 
ful to Alfred A. Knopf for a second 
printing of the late Ethel Smyth’s 
memoirs, Impressions That Remained, 
which first appeared in 1919. Dame 
Smyth died in 1944 and during her 
later years wrote other books about 
phases of her long life not touched 
upon in the present volume. Yet Im- 
pressions that Remained is an alto- 
gether remarkable piece of writing 
even a quarter of a century after it 
was first published. Ernest Newman 
in the fine introduction with which 
he has prefaced this reprinting cer- 
tainly does not exaggerate when he 
calls the volume “one of the half- 
dozen best autobiographies in the 
English language”. Nothing about 
the early days of the singular and 
greatly talented woman and her sub- 
sequent years on the continent has 
faded with the passing of time. 
Ethel Smyth had an amazing faculty 
for lending her personages a vivid life 
on the printed page. The most gifted 
novelist, it is hardly excessive to say, 
would have been proud of creating 
such a figure as that of Elisabeth von 
Herzogenberg whom the authoress 
evokes out of the poignant memories 
of a tragic friendshin. Irrespective of 
one’s interest in Dame Smyth’s own 
music this narrative of a large part 
of her life is bound to engross the 
sympathies of any reader. 





Daniel to Edit Billings 
Complete Works for Birchard 


In commemoration of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of William 
Billings, C. C. Birchard & Co. will 
publish the first complete edition of 
his works under the editorship of 
Oliver Daniel, supervisor of serious 
music for the American Broadcasting 
Company and producer of the Boston 
Symphony broadcasts on the ABC 
network, Two series, comprising six 
choruses, already have been issued, 
with Mr. Daniel as editor. The re- 
mainder will be released during the 
next twelve months. 





McCollin Works to Be Heard 
In Indianapolis Concert 


The Indianapolis Symphony, Fabien 
Sevitzky, conductor, will perform 
Frances McCollin’s Two Chorale 
Preludes, Now all the Woods Are 
Sleeping and All Glory Laud and 
Honor, both of which have been pub- 
lished by Ricordi, in December. 2 





Arrangers Festival 
Seeks Manuscripts 


Muncie, Inp.—The final date for 
the reception of manuscripts in the 
symphonic division of the second an- 
nual National Orchestra Arrangers’ 
Festival has been advanced to Dec. 
15, 1946 and the winning work will 
be performed at Ball State Teachers 
College on Jan. 27 by the Indianapolis 
Symphony under Fabien Sevitzky. In- 
formation may be obtained from Rob- 
ert Hargreaves, head of the depart- 
ment of music. The institutional divi- 
sion manuscripts will be accepted until 
March 1, 1947. A campus celebration 
will be devoted to this division in the 
spring, and the augmented Ball State 
Civic Orchestra will play the works. 

Any type of music may be tran- 
scribed or an original composition 
may be submitted. Copyright restric- 
tions must not be violated. The first 
festival was sponsored by Illinois 
Wesleyan University with the cooper- 
ation of the Bloomington Normal 
Symphony. Prizes in the second festi- 
val include two of $50 each for tradi- 
tional and novel symphonic works, 
and a $100 prize in the institutional 
division, of which the purpose is to 
provide music suitable in the difficulty 
of the string parts for institutional 
and other non-professional orchestras. 





Music Critics Circle 
Will Make Awards 


The Music Critics Circle of New 
York has announced that it will again 
make annual awards to American 
composers in three fields of composi- 
tion—orchestral music, chamber music 
and dramatic music. 


Miles Kastendieck, newly named 
Journal-American critic, is again 
president. Francis D. Perkins of the 
Herald Tribune and Harriet Johnson 
of the Post retain their offices as vice 
president and secretary-treasurer re- 
spectively. Elected to the executive 
committee were Virgil Thomson of 
the Herald Tribune and John Briggs 
of the Post. 


Invited to join the Circle are Nora 
Holt of the Amsterdam News, William 
Rogers of the Associated Press, and 
Harold Schonberg of the Musical 
Digest. The present membership of 
the Circle also includes Robert Bagar 
and Louis Biancolli of the World 
Telegram, Aaron Baron of the Jewish 
Press Syndicate, Marion Bauer of the 
Musical Leader, Arthur Berger of the 
Sun, Olin Downes, Roger Lafferty, 
Ross Parmenter and Howard Taub- 
man of the Times, Ronald Eyer of 
MusicaL America, Robert H of 
PM, Lou Harrison of Modern Music, 
Henry Levinger of the Musical Cour- 
and Edward O’Gorman of the 

ost. 
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to her. Furthermore, the recital was 
sent by radio telephone to the CBS 


station in San Juan and broadcast © 


from there. And over the State De- 
partment’s network it was rebroadcast 
the next day to all Latin America. 
Miss Andino made her New York 
debut last year and she has also had 
a concert career in Spain. The Bach- 
Busoni Chaconne, which opened the 
program served to dispel her under- 


standable nervc. sess and the Men- 
delssohn Variations Sérieuses which 
followed were vigorously and forth- 
rightly played. It was in the Chopin 
Berceuse, C Sharp Minor Scherzo and 
two Etudes and in Granados’ Zapatea- 
do and Allegro de Concert and the 
Pedreira pieces that her performances 
were most deft and imaginative. The 
Liszt Don Juan fantasy completed the 
program. B. 


Artur Rubinstein, Pianist 

Listening to Artur Rubinstein’s 
piano playing is always a joy, and his 
recital in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 27 
was no exception. Added interest ‘to 
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the performance 
was given by 
the inclusion of 
B e ethoven’s 
Pathetique Son- 
ata and Chopin’s 
twenty - four 
Preludes, works 
familiar 
enough in them- 
selves, but never 


before played 

in New York 

by Mr. Rubin- : 

stein. Artur Rubinstein 


It was in the 

Pathetique and abs 

the Chopin set that the pianist reaf- 
firmed that he is one of the top-fight 
artists of today. His approach to the 
Beethoven caught in full measure all 
the poi and dynamic content of 
the work. ch phrase was marked 
with imagination and insight and one 
felt that the pianist carried out faith- 
fully the composer’s intentions. In the 
Chopin Preludes Mr. Rubinstein 
encompassed all the technical diffi- 
culties with ease at the same time pro- 
jecting the emotion and spirit of each 
with remarkable mg aoe pianist 
closed the program wi nce pieces 
by Albena, de Falla, Milhaud and 
Brahms. Carnegie Hall was sold out 
for the recital and the audience was 
highly enthusiastic. L. 


Maggie Teyte, Soprano 

Before a wildly enthusiastic gath- 
ering which taxed the capacity of 
Town Hall Maggie Teyte appeared on 
Oct. 23 in the first of her season’s 
three scheduled New York recitals of- 
fering a French program that com- 
prised airs by Grétry, Dourlen, 
Monsigny and Garat; Debussy’s Trois 
Chansons de France and his settings 
of Mallarmé’s Soupir, Eventail and 
Placet Futile, Chausson’s Chanson 
Perpetuelle and numbers by Bizet, 
Février, Hahn, Chabrier and de Falla. 
A quantity of encores swelled this list, 
one of the additions Josef Marx’s 
Valse de Chopin, done in German. 
Miss Teyte, in good voice, exhibited 
her skill in creating mood and 
atmosphere, her perfect French dic- 
tion and her adroitness in adapting to 
her purposes the Technique of the 
diseuse. A string quartet assisted the 
soprano in the Chausson and Marx 
compositions, whlie the magnificent 
piano accompaniments of George 
Reeves added to the fascinations of 
the concert. ¥ 


Grace Panvini, Soprano 


Grace Panvini, soprano, who is a 
familiar figure in opera, gave her first 
Town Hall recital on the evening of 

24, before an audience of size 
which appleuded with enthusiasm 
throughout the evening. The singer 
interspersed florid arias and songs re- 
plete with glittering high notes with 
other offerings of a more sober char- 
acter. The arias included that of 
the mysoli from The Pearl of Brazil, 
a less familiar one from Saint-Saens‘s 
Ascanio, Mozart’s concert aria, No, 
che non Sei, Rossini’s Una Voce poco 
Fa, then, as encores, Ardon gl’incensi 
from ia di ermoor, Alabieffs’ 
The Nightingale as done over Es- 
telle Liebling and Arditi’s Se Saran 
Rose, beloved of the late Nellie Melba. 

Miss Panvini has an engaging plat- 
form manner and sings with author- 
ity. The voice itself is best in its high- 
er reaches and in florid passages, but 
she achieved excellent effects in some 
of her quieter moments. The cruel 
if not particularly interesting Mozart 
work was especially well done. Ar- 
pad Sandor played the accompani- 
ments and flute obbligatos were added 
by Oreste Di Sevo. H. 


Edward Lee Tyler, Bass-baritone 


Edward Lee Tyler, bass-baritone, 
who has sung on Broadway in Porgy 
and Bess also in Carmen Jones, gave 
a song recital in the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Oct. 27. He was 
admirably accompanied by Sergius 








Kagen. Mr. Tyler’s voice is of un- 
usual volume and in its lower register, 
of beautiful quality. He sings with in- 
telligence and musicianship and pro- 
jects the mood of his songs in an ad- 
mirable manner. 

Arias by Handel and Bach opened 
the program and these were followed 
by three Mahler songs. Each was 
competently given, as were three songs 
by the neglected Karl Loewe in which 
he gave vent to his dramatic ability. 
The somewhat faded drinking song 
from Bizet’s Fair Maid of Perth had 
vim and vigor. After the intermis- 
sion came a group of five songs by 
Howard Simpson all having their first 
public hearings. They proved inter- 
esting, a trifle “modern” and with 
harmonic progressions which pass for 
Negro music on contemporary Broad- 
way. The final group was of Spirit- 
uals. The audience received the 
singer very cordially. H. 


Betty Drake, Soprano 
Betty Drake, soprano, gave a recital 
in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
on Oct. 24 before a cordial audience. 
Her program was made up of a group 
of early Italian airs, French and 
Spanish songs and a group in - <5 
compositions by Taylor, ir, 
Bantock, Balogh and Britten. Her 
accompanist was H. Spencer nee 


Rosalyn Tureck, Pianist 


The incomparable Aria with Thi 
Variations (the Goldberg Variations 
formed the climax of Rosalyn 
Tureck’s series of Bach recitals, in 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 
27. In every respect Miss Tureck’s 
playing revealed a profound love of 
Bach and a grasp of his musical 
thought which is possessed by very 
few artists of the day. The aria it- 
self was filled with radiant serenity 
and each of the variations was indi- 
vidualized, but related to the others 
by a hundred subtle ties of inflection 
and emphasis. By her use of the pedal 
and her touch Miss Tureck succeeded 
in imitating some of the registers of 
the harpsichord, without resorting to 

(Continued on page 37) 
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that finicking delicacy which all too 
often passes for 18th century style. 

The wonderful cantilena of the 
twenty-fifth variation was flawlessly 
sustained, and the voices of the canons 
were brought out with astonishing 
clarity. Only in the twenty-ninth 
variation did Miss Tureck chose a 
tempo with which one could quarrel, 
and her playing of the Quodlibet was 
so joyful and sturdy, that one quickly 
forgot her previous haste. All in all, 
this was a musical achievement to 
rank with the most memorable hours 
of the season. 3. 


Miklos Schwalb, Pianist 


Miklos Schwalb, pianist, gave a re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 30. The focus of interest in 
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Joanna and 
Miklos Schwalb Nikolai Graudan 
his program was the first perform- 
ance of a Sonata In Modus Lascivus 
whatever that may indicate. The work, 
by Mr. Schwalb’s fellow-countryman, 
Tibor Serly, is founded on a new 
harmonic system devised by its com- 
poser. Although a lengthy explana- 
tion of this system was given in the 
program book it is not completely 
clear in how it differs from what we 
learned from Prout. Suffice it to say 
that it claims 70 basic chords of 
which the present piece utilizes five. 
It is not unpleasing music and has 
moments of considerable charm espe- 
cially in the first two movements. 

Outside of this, Mr. Schwalb played 
Bach’s A Minor English Suite, 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 110; the 
Schumann Novelette, Op. 21, with the 
first series of Debussy’s Images, es- 
pecially well done, and closed with 
Liszt’s Spanish Rhapsodie. 

Mr. Schwalb displayed excellent 
technical equipment and played well 
throughout the recital, differentiating 
cleverly between the wide variety of 
styles represented on his list and 
never descending to mere showman- 
ship though he obviously could have 
done so. It was an agreeable evening 
of good piano playing. H. 


Nikolai and Joanna Graudan 
Cellist and Pianist 


Nikolai and Joanna Graudan gave 
an engrossing program of Beethoven 
works for cello and piano at the 
Town Hall on Oct. 30 and delighted 
a considerable gathering by the con- 
tinence, taste and beautifully wrought 
interpretations which their perform- 
ances disclosed. The program, can- 
nily assembled, was built with a sensi- 
tive feeling for contrast and richness 
of matter and afforded a bird’s-eye 
view of Beethoven’s various styles and 
periods. It contained the charming 
early Sonata in F, Op. 5, the mature 
and always somewhat recondite D 
major Sonata of the Op. 102 set, 
twelve Variations on Papageno’s Ein 
Madchen oder Weibchen, from Mo- 
zart’s ee Flute and, to conclude, 
the great Sonata in A. 

The Graudans bring to their work 
such elements of artistic sympathy and 
divining collaboration as might be ex- 
pected from a team with the soundest 


Four composers— 
Anis Fuleihan at the 
piano, and (left to 
right) Alberto Gina- 
stera, Richard Franko 
Goldman, and Jac- 
ques de Menasce— 
whose works were 
represented at Mr. 
Fuleihan's Carnegie 
Hall recital Oct. 28 





instincts for ensemble in their blood. 
Mrs. Graudan’s piano playing is beau- 
tifully adjusted to the smooth, though 
not overly sensuous or resonant tone 
of her husband’s cello. If it appeared 
to predominate in the F major Sonata 
it must be remembered that Beethov- 
en in the ensemble works of his early 
manner habitually favored the key- 
board at the expense of any strings in 
question. The loveliest artistic mani- 
festation of the evening was the re- 
strained yet profoundly moving per- 
formance of the Adagio in the master- 
piece from Op. 102. The artists de- 
serve thanks, moreover, for resuscitat- 
ing the fanciful and delicate Varia- 
tions on the Mozart tune. And their 
practice of dispensing with the printed 
page was an innovation comparable to 
that of the Kolisch Quartet in play- 
ing from memory. . ! 


Tito Guizar and Troupe 

Admirers of popular Mexican music 
were given a rare treat when Tito 
Guizar, tenor and guitarist, brought 
his troupe of singers, dancers and in- 
strumentalists to Carnegie Hall on 
Oct. 12. Chief assistants to Mr. 
Guizar were Estelle Mallon, soprano; 
Carlos Acevedo, pianist; Los Ojedas, 
a dance team, and the instrumental en- 
semble which was under the direction 
of Chito Montoyo. The program, 
which was divided into two parts, 
The Romantic Mexico of Yesterday 
and The Gay Mexico of Today, was 
characterized by informality, warmth 
and color. The audience was large 
and everyone appeared a to 
enjoy himself. ‘ 


Marie Strasburger, Soprano 

Marie Strasburger, soprano, gave a 
recital in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Oct. 19. In a group of 
Beethoven’s Scottish songs she was 
accompanied by a trio consisting of 
Hugo Fiorato, violin; Sherard Cole- 
man, cello, and Jascha Zayde, piano. 
She also sang a number of other 
songs accompanied by Mr. Zayde. 
These included works by Schubert, 
Brahms and Franz. Miss Strasburger 
displayed a good voice and sang with 
taste. She was cordially received by 
an audience of size. N. 


Anis Fuleihan, Pianist 


Anis Fuleihan, who has been better 
known here in recent years as a com- 
poser than as a performer, returned 
to the concert stage after a long in- 
terval with a recital at Carnegie Hall 
on Oct. 28, which, judging by the 
warmth of his reception, obviously 
gave much pleasure to the sizable au- 
dience. His alter ego, as composer, 
was represented on -the- ee. by 
his Sonatina No. 1 and an Evocation 
in the group of latter-day works fol- 
lowing the intermission. 

The warmth of tone and musical 
feeling that were outstanding quali- 


ties of his playing throughout the eve- 
ning at once beguiled his listeners in 








the opening phrases of his first num- 
ber, his own well-wrought arrange- 
ment from the original organ version 
of Franck’s Prelude, Fugue and Vari- 
ation, Op. 18. The Haydn Sonata in 
E Minor, which followed Schumann’s 
Scherzo and Fughetta, Op. 32, and 
Intermezzo, Op. 4, No. 5, and Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata in G Minor, Op. 111, 
were all played with the same indi- 
vidual effect of intimacy with the in- 
strument as well as a nice differentia- 
tion of style. If the profound signifi- 
cance of the first movement of the 
Beethoven work was not fully con- 
veyed the second movement, from the 
sensitively moulded Arietta through 
the well diversified variations, was an 
impressive example of essentially mu- 
sical playing allied with complete 
technical adequacy. A wide range of 
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Chicago Opera Continues Brilliantly 


Debut Made by Set Svan- 
holm as Tristan Opposite 
Helen Traubel—Rigoletto 
Brings Out Large Crowd 
— Butterfly a Revival 


By RutH Barry 
CHICAGO 


HE performance of Wagner’s 

Tristan and Isolde by the Chi- 

cago Opera Company on the 
afternoon of Oct. 5 was one of the 
finest ever given here, and it was un- 
fortunate that only a small audience 
heard it. With Erich Leinsdorf again 
at the conductor’s stand, the music 
pulsated with exalted emotion, and the 
enchantment of the drama held even 
through the long third act, which was 
given uncut (for the first time in 
America, according to reports.) 

Set Svanholm made a highly suc- 
cessful debut as Tristan, bringing a 
romantic youthful appearance to the 
role as well as a powerful, golden 
tenor voice. Helen Traubel was vo- 
cally resplendent, noble in bearing. 
Blanche Thebom, new as Brangane, 
made an excellent impression also, re- 
vealing a pure, clear soprano capable 
of holding its own against Wagner’s 
tempestuous orchestra. Wellington 
Ezekiel sang King Marke; Julius 
Huehn, Kurvenal; Ralph Telasko, 
Melot; and smaller parts were taken 
by W. Wolski, Algerd Brazis and 
Joseph Mordino. 

On Oct. 5 a much larger audience 
turned out, and heard a_ smooth, 
smartly-paced performance of Verdi's 
Rigoletto. Leonard Warren, in the 
title role, again proved his remarkable 
talent for dramatic characterization, 
and used his rich baritone magnifi- 
cently. Josephine Antoine, as Gilda, 
sang with a gleaming beauty of tone, 
and acted with becoming artlessness. 
Jussi Bjoerling was at his best too, 
portraying the role of the Duke with 
considerable polish. The performance 
was spiced by Virgilio Lazzari’s sin- 
ister Sparafucile, and the cast also 
included Winifred Heckman, Jane 
Pabst, Ralph Telasko, Joseph Mor- 
dino, Wilfred Engelman, Algerd Bra- 
zis, Carole Stafford and Evelyn 
Keller. Nicolas Rescigno conducted. 

The company opened its second 
week on Oct. 7 with a repeat presen- 


tation of Puccini’s La Bohéme, though 
there was a new Rodolfo and a new 
conductor. Mr. Bjoerling sang the 
leading masculine role and employed 
his usually brilliant voice with pleas- 
ing restraint. His acting was easy and 
natural, too. Mr. Rescigno conducted, 
and kept the music moving briskly. 

Patrice Munsel and Richard Tucker 
shared honors on Oct. 9 in the sea- 
son’s first performance of Donizetti's 
Lucia di Lammermoor. Miss Munsel, 
who made an appealingly fragile and 
lovely Lucia, won a big ovation for 
her brilliant enactment of the third 
act mad scene. She negotiated the 
tricky scale passages with extraordi- 
nary skill and her acting was highly 
effective, while it was nicely restrained 
and in keeping with her gentle man- 
ner. Mr. Tucker won triumphs 
throughout the evening, but it was in 
the cemetery scene that his fervent 
style and beautiful bel canto voice 
were best displayed. Other roles were 
capably sung by Richard Bonelli, 
Joseph Mordino, Virgilio Lazzari, 
Carole Stafford and W. Wolski. The 
performance as a whole went smooth- 
ly under Mr. Rescigno’s direction. 

On Oct. 11 Aida was repeated with 
no change in cast. 

At the second performance of Rigo- 
letto on the afternoon of Oct. 12, Mr. 
Tucker was new in the role of the 
Duke. He sang with his usual golden 
beauty of tone and carried himself 
with appropriate swagger. 

Puccini’s Madama Butterfly, dropped 
from the repertoire since Pearl Har- 
bor, was revived on Oct. 12 when 
Fausto Cleva led an engaging though 
not wholly satisfying performance of 
it. Dorothy Kirsten, cast as the hap- 
less Cio-Cio-San, used her clear, well 
focused soprano skilfully, and after 
she had warmed to her part, her voice 
reflected more of the pathos which the 
characterization calls for. Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, as Pinkerton, sang reson- 
antly but sometimes too loudly, and 
his acting had a stilted quality. Mr. 
Bonelli sang Sharpless ; Evelyn Sachs, 
Suzuki; Marek Windheim, Goro. 
Others in the cast were Carole Staf- 
ford, Wilfred Engelman, Ralph Tel- 
esco and Algerd Brazis. 

The third week of the opera was 
devoted chiefly to repetitions. Em- 
peror Jones, Amelia Goes to the Ball, 
Tristan and Isolde and La Bohéme 
were all given again. 

On Oct. 19 Bizet’s Carmen was 





GERSHWIN IN 
DANISH 
Porgy and Bess has 
its Danish premiere 
at the Royal Opera 
House in Copen- 
hagen with the orig- 
inal Bess, Anne 
Brown. The soprano 


Einar Norby, the 
Danish Porgy 
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Walther Mansson 


presented to a sold-out house with 
Gladys Swarthout singing the title 
role and Ramon Vinay, new Chilean 
tenor, making his debut as Don Jése. 
Miss Swarthout, dressed in spectacu- 
larly beautiful gypsy costumes, car- 
ried the performance, and her dancing 
as well as her singing and acting 
marked her Carmen as authentic. Mr. 
Vinay revealed an attractive voice and 
made a romantic looking lover. Janine 
Micheau of the Opéra Comique of 
Paris, was new in the role of Micaela. 
Other debuts were Evelyn Keller’s 
Frasquita and Eva Coleman’s Merce- 
des. Julius Huehn sang Escamillo; 
Ralph Telasko, Zuniga, and Algerd 
Brazis, Morales. Wilfred Engelman 
and Marek Windheim completed the 
cast. Mr. Leinsdorf conducted, restor- 
ing many of the traditional cuts. 


The fourth week brought repeat 
performances of Madama Butterfly 
and Lucia di Lammermoor, two re- 
vivals, and the season’s first Tosca. 


Another new singer imported from 
Europe by Fausto Cleva was intro- 
duced in Tosca, which was mounted 
on Oct. 22. Carla Castellani, dramatic 
soprano of Italy, Spain and Portugal, 
making her debut in the title role, re- 
vealed a voice of considerable power 
and richness. Her exaggerated style of 
acting, however, obscured the subtle 
feminine qualities of Tosca’s charac- 
ter. Mr. Tagliavini as Cavaradossi, 
scored his biggest success thus far. 
His Vittoria in the second act stirred 
the house, and his lyrical interpreta- 
tion of E lucevan le stelle provoked a 
tumult of applause. Alexander Sved’s 
Scarpia was a masterpiece of suave 
villainy, and his smoothly polished 
baritone served him well. Vittorio 
Trevisan turned in another of his in- 
imitable characterizations of the droll 
sacristan. Marek Windheim sang Spo- 
letta; Algerd Brazis, Angelotti; and 
Wilfred Engleman, Edwin Dunning 
and Beverly Raney completed the cast. 
The performance, directed by Roberto 
Maranzoni, lagged during the first act, 
but after that it caught fire and kept 
kindling to the end. 


Gioconda Revived 


On Oct. 23 Ponchielli’s La Giocon- 
da was performed under Mr. Cleva’s 
direction so engagingly that the re- 
vival was well justified. The singers 
were at home in their parts, the or- 
chestral score was expressively read, 
and William Wymetal’s stage direc- 
tions were striking. Ruth Page’s ballet 
and the children’s chorus trained by 
Zerline Muhlman Metzger added to 
the success of the presentation, too. 
Zinka Milanov sang La Gioconda with 
dramatic power and warmth. Winifred 
Heidt brought color to her role of 
Laura. Kurt Baum was effective as 
Enzo, and Italo Tajo’s Alvise was 
admirable. Richard Bonelli sang Bar- 
naba and Evelyn Sachs, La Cieca. 
Edwin Dunning, Joseph Mordino, Al- 
gerd Brazis and Wolski were 
heard in smaller parts. 


On Oct. 26 Saint-Saéns’ Samson 
and Delilah was restored to the 
repertoire. Kerstin Thorborg, look- 
ing radiant and refreshed after her 
summer in Sweden, was cast as Deli- 
lah. Though her singing was some- 
times marred by faulty intonation, it 
was richly colored, and she had a fine 
grasp of the dramatic qualities of the 
role. Mr. Jobin was magnificent as 
Samson, his characteristic refinement 
and delicacy of style lending subtlety 
to the rugged character he portrayed. 
Mr. Sved, as the High Priest; gave 
another of his authoritative perform- 
ances, making the most that could be 
made of a rather drab role. Ralph 
Telasko was effective as Abimelech, 
and Italo Tajo brought a touching 
pathos to the part of the old Hebrew. 
Edwin Dunning and Joseph Mordino 
completed the cast. Ruth Page’s young 





ballet and Jose Kuben’s opulent stage 
settings contributed importantly to the 
third act. Mr. Cleva conducted. 





Kreisler Heard 
In Chicago Recital 


Numerous Instrumental- 
ists, Ensembles Make 
Appearances 


Cuicaco.—Fritz Kreisler’s recital 
in Orchestra Hall on Oct. 20 includ- 
ed Bach’s Concerto in D Minor and 
Saint-Saéns Concerto in B Minor. In 
the lighter pieces which came after 
the intermission, the violinist showed 
much finesse, and made each phrase 
musically meaningful. 

On Oct. 6 at Kimball Hall Charlotte 
McManamon played a piano recital of 
works by Scarlatti, Hindemith, Cho- 
pin and Debussy. And at the Opera 
House, Allan Jones, tenor, appeared 
in a recital of French and Italian 
operatic arias with the assistance of 
two dancers, Jayne and Adam Diga- 
tano, and the two-piano team of Mar- 
cus and Delano. 

Alexander Savine, composer and 
conductor, gave an unusual program 
of Eastern Orthodox Church music at 
Orchestra Hall on Oct. 6. Conduct- 
ign the Chicago Singing Academy, Mr. 
Savine presented monophonic and 
polyphonic compositions that covered 
a span of musical development from 
the third century to the present day. 
Soloists were Araxy Kashian, Vera 
Jeske, Irwin Burrichter, George Di- 
mopoulos, Constantine Glynos, Victor 
Barbulescu and Nikolai Semkoff. Hel- 
en Searles Westbrook was at the 
organ. 

Leonard Hambro, pianist, appeared 
in recital at Kimball Hall on Oct. 7, 
disclosing a marked talent for his in- 
strument and an intelligent musical 


style. 
University Series 


The University of Chicago opened 
its series of chamber music concerts 
in Kimball Hall on Oct. 9, with Scott 
Goldthwaite lecturing on Classicism in 
the 18th and 20th centuries, and the 
Chicago Symphony Quartet perform- 
ing Mozart’s Oboe Quartet in F and 
Hindemith’s String Quartet No. 4. 
The quartet, which consists of John 
Weicher, Franz Polesny, Milton 
Preves and Dudley Powers, was aug- 
mented by Robert Mayer’s oboe in the 
Mozart work. At the second concert 
in this series, on Oct. 23, Siegmund 
Levarie lectured on the musical tradi- 
tion of Vienna in the 19th century. 
Brahms Trio in C Minor and Schu- 
bert’s Trout Quintet were played. 
Vaclav Jiskra Bass and Perry O’Neil, 
pianist, were the assisting artists. 

The Greek Women’s University 
Club presented Frederic Voloninis, 
Greek violinist, in a Kimball Hall re- 
cital on Oct. 11. Mr. Voloninis, who 
formerly was concertmaster for the 
State Orchestra in Greece, played 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, Chaus- 
son’s Poeme, and shorter pieces. He 
was accompanied by Arpad Sandor. 

Anatole Kitain, Russian-born pian- 
ist, made his Chicago debut on the 
afternoon of Oct. 13 in a recital at the 
8th Street Theatre. In a program that 
contained works by Bach, Schubert, 
Mozart and Debussy, the pianist dis- 
played a virtuoso technique. 

In Kimball Hall on the afternoon of 
Oct. 27 Dorothy Simpson Smith of 
Calcutta, India, made her Chicago de- 
but in a recital of piano compositions 
by Handel, Mozart, Franck and De- 
bussy. 

At the Opera House on the same 
afternoon, Galla-Rini, accordion virtu- 
oso, was presented in a recital spon- 
sored by the Midwest Accordion 
Association. 

RutH BArry 
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tions as will not permit them to for- 
get their attachment to the Confed- 
eration, nor the principles acquired by 
it in the past or which will be estab- 
lished by it in the future. 

“The true international spirit,” she 
concluded, “is exemplified in the ex- 
pression of an ideal. Ours is to assure 
the predominance of the spiritual over 
the economic in the fullest measure 
that this is possible. Let those hold 
this an illusion, who deny to the al- 
ways more uniform life of the conti- 
nents, the need for pooling our moral 
heritages.” 

Further elucidation of the purposes 
of the Confederation was provided 
by Dr. Streuli. “Laws and the re- 
sulting subjective rights,” he said, “re- 
main ineffective until it becomes pos- 
sible to enforce them. For the greater 
part laws can be enforced directly by 
those who are given subjective rights. 
The situation is entirely different con- 
cerning the rights given to authors. 
A great number of those subjective 
rights and among them the most im- 
portant ones can only be enforced 
when institutions, whose work is con- 
cerned with the protection of Author 
Right, exist. Allow me to demon- 
strate this with an example: 


Creator Needs Protection 


“A composer or his writer who cre- 
ate musical pieces to be performed at 
a concert, to dance to, in a public 
place of any kind, or to be broadcast, 
cannot possibly control the perform- 
ances ot their works by themselves in 
order to derive from them a means of 
existence. Imagine if a composer had 
to protect his interests with the tens 
of thousands of users of his works 
all over the world. The right is his 
to dispose of his intellectual property 
in order to provide himself with a 
means of existence as he pleases, but 
this right would remain ineffective 
without help. But for the user also, 
it would be difficult to contact the au- 
thor in every case when he wishes to 
perform a work, Even if the perform- 
er in all honesty intended to observe 
the authors’ rights he would inevitably 
become guilty of offending against 
those rights. 

“Thus it lies in the interest of all 
concerned, i.e. in that of the author, 
for whose benefit the laws have been 
created, as well as in the interest of 
the public, that the rights given to 
the author should be protected and 
enforced by institutions, which provide 
a practical solution of the problems 
on hand. 

“Thus the International Confedera- 
tion strives to assure that in 
every country a society of authors or 
their heirs comes into being, for the 
purpose of dealing with the Perform- 
ing Rights on the non-theatrical mu- 
sical works. The members of these 
Authors’ Societies have with their re- 
spective society a membership contract 
by which they give their society the 


right, be it in the form of a judiciary, 
cession or in that of a-mandate, to 


manage and to protect their fights. 
These societies exchange with all the 
members of the International Con- 
federation contracts for the reciprocal 
representation of Performing Rights. 

“As a result in every country such 
a society with which the user can 
acquire the Performing Rights on atty 
work of the so-called world repertory 
comes into being. Thus on one, hand 
a possibility is given to authors for 
the protection of their rights the 
world over, andven the other hand the 
public, provided it is well intentioned, 
is given the guarantee of the enjoy- 
ment of the works without any danger 
of being afterwards pursued for of- 
fense against the Performing Right.” 

New members admitted to the Con- 
federation at this meeting were Cor- 
poracion Nacionale de Autores, of 
Cuba; Uniao Brasileira de Composi- 
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Authors, Composers Meet in Capital 


tores, and Sociedad de Autores Tea- 
trales de Chile. 

Delegates from some 20 nations 
were present, including: Sir Alan 
Herbert, M.P., Leslie A. Boosey, Eric 
Coates, Charles F. James and Gerald 
H. Hatchman from England; Made- 
leine Baugniet of CISAC; Carlos 5S. 
Damel, Francisco J. Lomuto, Fran- 
cisco Canaro and Mario Benard, Ar- 
gentina; Paul Janssens-Casteels, Bel- 
gium; Geysa Boscoli, Alberto Ribeiro 
and Oswaldo Santiago, Brazil; 
Maestre Roig and Roberto Netto, 
Cuba; Valerio De Sanctis, Italy; 
Eduardo Marquina, Spain; Sven Wil- 
son, Sweden; Adolf Streuli, Switzer- 
land; Henry T. Jamieson, Canada; 
Roberto Fontaina, Uruguay; and 
Deems Taylor, Gene Buck, John G. 
Paine and Alpi Jean-Bernard from 
ASCAP. 

Zoltan Kodaly, noted Hungarian 
composer, did not arrive in time for 
the Washington sessions, but was 
present at the closing banquet given 
in honor of the visitors by ASCAP 
at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York, 
on Oct. 29. Rep. Sol Bloom, of New 
York, Mr. Boosey and Sir Alan Her- 
bert were speakers at the banquet. 
Deems Taylor was the toastmaster. 

The next plenary session of CISAC 
will be held in London next year, 
probably in March. Present officers, 
including Leslie Boosey, president, 
and Rene Jouglet, general secretary, 
will continue in their positions until 
that time. 

Concurrenthy, the Second Federal 
Congress of the Federation of Inter- 
American Societies of Authors And 
Composers was in session in the of- 
fice of the Registrar of Copyrights. 
The Congress began its week’s meet- 
ing on the 2lst in the Hall of the 
Americas in the Pan-American Union 
where it was welcomed by Dr. Leo S. 
Rowe, director general of the Pan 
American Union. Delegates were ad- 
dressed by Luis A. Baralt, vice-pres- 
ident of FISAC, substituting for 
Fernandez Rios, president, who was 
ill and could not appear, and by the 
organization’s general secretary, Na- 
talio Chediak. 


FISAC Product of War 


FISAC was organized in 1941 as 
a federation of authors and com- 
posers societies in the Western Hem- 
isphere whose purpose was to unify 
and extend the work of existing socie- 
ties and to encourage the formation 
of new ones. The war in Europe, 
as Dr. Baralt pointed out, disrupted 
the relations of American groups with 
those of the rest of the world, and it 
became the purpose of FISAC to 
carry on the work of organization and 
expansion in the Americas which the 
international confederation (CISAC) 
was not in a position, at least tempo- 
rarily, to carry on. The first conti- 
nental congress of FISAC was held in 
Havana in January, 1945, with the 
support .of the Cuban Government, 

With the end of the war, however, 
there arose the possibility of over- 
lapping authority and working at 
cross purposes between the two organ- 
izations. One of FISAC’s objectives 
in the. present sessions was to work 
out some basis of co-operation with 
the older and bigger group. Conversa- 
tions to this end were held during the 
week in Washington, but at their con- 
clusion, FISAC announced that it 
would continue to function as an in- 
dependent organization, leaving the 
door open for future discussions of 
co-operation. ee ae 

Meanwhile, John G. Paine, pragpient 
of ASCAP, which “holds “membership 
in both organizations, reported to 
CISAC that several weeks of study 
were devoted to the problems involved 
at a meeting in Rio between Leslie 
Boosey, Francis Salabert, José Forns, 


representatives of ASCAP and the 
Latin-American Society. It was 


agreed that FISAC, as such, should 











PROCLAIMING ARKANSAS STATE SYMPHONY WEEK 
Governor Ben Laney signs the proclamation of Arkansas State Symphony Week, 
while J. D. Jordan, president of the Arkansas Philharmonic Society (left), and 


Sidney Lucote, manager, look on. 


William Penny Hacker is conductor of 


the orchestra 





be brought to an end. It further was 
agreed that the Bureau of Pan Amer- 
ican Authors Societies, a group or- 
ganized later and more or less in op- 
position to FISAC, should also be 
discontinued. 

The objection to FISAC, according 
to Mr. Paine, is the fact that it was 
established as an autonomous organ- 
ization with its own constitution, its 
own articles of association, and its 
own powers. Said Mr. Paine: 

“During the period of organization 
of FISAC this was not thought of 
as a fault. It was not until several 
months later that the Society members 
began to feel this was an impos- 
sible situation that had been created 
by the establishment of FISAC; that 
while it might function satisfactorily 
and completely for the Pan-Amer- 
ican nations, that authors’ rights and 
the philosophies of authors’ societies 
were world-wide and not confined to 
the Western Hemisphere; that 
FISAC, were it to continue, might 
constitute a bar to the free develop- 
ment of copyright concepts, to the es- 
tablishment of broad principles of in- 
ternational copyright, and in short, 
prove a detriment rather than a help 
in the preservation of societies and 
their principles and philosophies.” 

The conclusion of the Rio meeting 


was that a Pan American Council 
should be established which would in- 
clude all of the constituted authors’ 
societies in the Western Hemisphere 
and that the Council should a 
recognized part of CISAC. The es- 
tablishment of this Pan American 
Council, and also of a European 
Council, was approved by the Con- 
federation, as reported before. 
FISAC concluded its business with 
resolutions to continue serving its 
members with true Pan American 
spirit and with the hope of coming to 
an agreement with the international 
body at some later time, and it author- 
ized Mr. Chediak to engage in dis- 
cussions with representatives of 
CISAC to that end. It also recom- 
mended the safeguarding of author’s 
rights to UNESCO, the cultural co- 
operation division of United Nations. 
In appreciation of his services in 
the cause of the American author, 
Ovidio Fernandez Rios was named 
honorary president. Officers elected 
were: Camilo de Brigard Silva (Col- 
ombia), president; Leonidas Berleta 
(Argentina), Luis A. Baralt (Cuba), 
Benedicto Chuaquin (Chile), Carlos 
S. Danel (Argentina), Guillermo 
Rouivillo (Peru) and Pascual Vergas 
Filando (Venezuela) vice-presidents. 
RonaLp Ever 
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Los Angeles Hears 
Chamber Music 


Los AnNcELES.—Fall programs in 
Los Angeles started with 10 chamber 
concerts in the Wilshire Ebell Thea- 


ter by the Evenings on the Roof, 


musicians. The first on Sept. 23 was 
devoted to the music of Handel, 
Miaskovsky Eric DeLamarter and 
Ernest Bloch. Wendell Hoss con- 
ducted the Fine Arts Ensemble of 
chamber music players. 

The second program, Sept. 30, was 
played by the Philharmonic Trio 
composed of Maxine Furman, Martin 
Black and Joseph Di Tullio. The pro- 
gram was of Mozart, Beethoven and 
Walter Piston. A Brahms program, 
Oct. 7, was of mueh interest. The 
fourth program, Oct. 14, presented 
music of Vaughan Williams, Schubert, 
Mozart and Adolph Weiss. The play- 
ers were Joseph Leonard, pianist; 
Abraham Weiss, viola; Adolph Weiss, 
bassoonist, and Shibley Boyes, pianist. 

The Los Angeles Music Guild, de- 
voted to the advancement of chamber 
music, under the direction of Alfred 
Leonard, presented the Budapest 
Quartet in three concerts in the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium, Oct. 2; 9 and 
16. The programs included works by 
Haydn, Schubert, Beethoven, Hinde- 
mith, ‘Mozart, ahd ogg MJ 





PUBLISHER HONORED 


On the receiving line at the reception 
tendered Geoffrey Cumberlege, pub- 
lisher to the University of Oxford, by 
Frank Hayden Connor, president of Carl 


Fischer, Inc:, are (left to right) Mrs. 
Frank Hayden Connor, Mr. Cumberlege, 
Mrs. Walter S. Fischer and Mr. Connor 
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Wide World 


BALLET BACKSTAGE 
Before the premiere of Jerome Robbins’ third ballet, Facsimile, at the Broadway 
Theater, four of the principals talk it over. Left to right, Oliver Smith, scenic 
designer and co-director of Ballet Theater; Nora Kaye, ballerina; Mr. Robbins, 
choreographer of Facsimile, and Leonard Bernstein, guest conductor and com- 
poser of the music 


A new work by Jerome Robbins, 
this time a serious psychological study, 
had its premiere on Oct. 24 at the 
Broadway Theatre, with three lead- 
ing dancers from the Ballet Theatre 
as its protagonists, Nora Kaye, John 
Kriza and Mr. Robbins. Facsimile, as 
the choreographer calls it, is a study 
of three neurotic people who possess 
“small inward treasure” and who play 
at emotions until even their hardened 
and superficial attitudes break down. 
Although the action is a curious mix- 
ture of standard ballet virtuosity, 





ORCHESTRAS 
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taneity of human conversation, The 
profoundest things were said with the 
utmost simplicity. 

Mme. Landowska’s cadenzas and 
entrances bore the stamp of a lifetime 
of love for and of familiarity with 
this music, Exquisite in form and 
execution, they taught us more in five 
minutes.about Mozart’s ideals of com- 
position and performance than all of 
the professorial quotations. The audi- 
ence gave the pianist and Mr. Rodzin- 
ski and the orchestra an ovation, and 
many listeners left immediately, per- 
haps unwilling to listen to the banali- 
ties of Ibert’s Escales after so moving 
a musical revelation. 

Beethoven’s Prometheus Overture 
(which is anything but Promethean 
in spirit) was crisply played and Mr. 
Rodzinski conducted Sibelius’ bombas- 
tic and improvisational symphony 
wholeheartedly. But the combination 
of Mozart and Landowska made the 
rest of the evening’s music sound 
singularly futile. Here, for a half 
hour, was a world of serene beauty 
and unaffected human wisdom such as 
one seldom encounters in a concert 
hall. ; 





At the Saturday evening concert 
the soloist was the Polish violinist, 
Henryk Szeryng, who made his or- 
chestral debut with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony in Wieniawski’s Violin 
Concerto No. 2 in D Minor. The 
dash, the nostalgia and the elegant 
glitter of this music were all captured 
by the artist, who played not only 
brilliantly but with sensitivity of tone 
and phrase. Mr. Rodzinski and the 
orchestra, besides providing an admir- 
able accompaniment, repeated Beeth- 
oven’s Prometheus Overture, Sibelius’ 
Fifth Symphony and Ibert’s og 
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dramatic pantomime and other ele- 
ments, it is fused by Mr. Robbins’ 
sincerity. 

The score by Leonard Bernstein 
touches up the melodramatic aspects 
of the work and Irene Sharaff’s cos- 
tumes and Oliver Smith’s settings are 
in the same key. Mr. Bernstein con- 
ducted his score at this first perform- 
ance. This ballet is definitely a step 
forward for Mr. Robbins, who could 
have gone on repeating the Fancy 
Free formula for years to his mate- 
rial, though not his artistic, profit. 








Wanda Landowska 


Franz Allers 


On Sunday afternoon the Oct. 24 
program was repeated except for the 
substitution of the Bach-Respighi 
Chorale Prelude Wachet auf ruft uns 
die Stimme for the Beethoven Prome- 
theus Overture. 


Allers Conducts 
Czech Premieres 


The New York premieres of three 
new works enlivened a concert of con- 
temporary Czech music which was 
given at Hunter College on Oct. 28 
in connection with the celebration of 
the 20th anniversary of the founding 
of the Czechoslovak Republic. The 
first, Pavel Borkovec’s Concerto and 
Orchestra, brilliantly played by Ru- 
dolf Firkusny, sparkled with interest- 
ing melodic ideas and fascinating cross 
rhythms. The orchestration, although 
colorful and effective, was sketchy, 
being written as a kind of a commen- 
tary on the elaborate piano part. 

Bohuslav Martinu’s Tre Ricercari, 
for chamber orchestra, proved particu- 
larly delightful. Written in his best 
neo-classic style, the work was adroit- 
ly scored for violins, cellos, wood- 
winds and two pianos, The third new 
work of the evening, Frantisek Bartos’ 
Suite for Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme, written for five winds, pre- 
sented a lively satire on 18th century 
dance rhythms, spiced skillfully with 


subtle dissonance. Works by Joseph 
Suk and Viteslay Novak completed 
the program. 

Franz Allers, who conducted the 
orchestra made up of members of the 
CBS Symphony, guided the quixotic 
rhythms and emotional turns of the 
music with enviable skill. Mr. Martinu 
was in the audience and acknowledged 
the applause won by his ee 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
Plays Novelties 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Assisted by the 
Westminster Choir. John Finley 
Williamson, conductor, and Guy Mar- 
riner, Narrator. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 

Ode to the End of the War, Op. 105 

Prokofieft 


Saimt Francie of Assisi... ......ccssess 
PadbohGdcerepectshnecee semen Reasentiial 


Sound effects night would be a suit- 
able designation tor this concert. 
Everything from twittering birds to 
booming cannon was imitated, but 
nothing real or lasting seemed to 
emerge from the swollen sonorities 
which beat incessantly on the ear- 
drums of the large audience. Both 
works had their American premieres. 

Prokofieff’s Ode, written in 1945, is 
obviously an occasional piece. Of 
cmefi interest is its scoring, which 
omits the violins, violas and cellos, 
increases the winds and percussion 
battery and calls for four pianos and 
eight harps (reduced to two pianos 
and three harps at this performance). 
Symbolic of the whole score was the 
spectacle of three harpists gracefully 
sweeping out glissandos which had 
about as much chance of being heard, 
amid the orchestral din, as a cricket 
in a subway. Neither the melodies nor 
the harmonies of the work had any 
distinction and its clever orchestral 
combinations scarcely justified its 
noisy prolixity. 

Mr. Rosenthal was present to re- 
ceive the plaudits of the audience, and 
it should be said at once that his ora- 
torio is a first-rate bit of workman- 
ship. The narrator tells the story 
of St. Francis and the chorus and 
orchestra illustrate the events. There 
are frequent outbursts from the sing- 
ers and several tone poems, depicting 
the wild youth of the saint, the kissing 
of the leper, the breaking of bread 
with St. Clare, the sermon to the 
birds, the hymn to the sun, the angel 
playing the cithern, the receiving of 
the stigmata and the death of Francis. 

Ingenuity could go no farther than 
it does in this score. The sermon to 
the birds resembles a Saturday after- 
noon in the birdhouse at Central 
Park; harmonics, wisps of piccolo and 
flute and woodwind, even the theremin 
is employed to add color. What one 








misses are the masterly economy of 
Mr. Rosenthal’s teacher, Maurice 
Ravel, and secondly, greatness of mu- 
sical ideas or conception. The mysti- 
cal rapture of St. Francis, the simple 
grandeur of his vision and personality 
do not come to life in this music. The 
orchestra played most puissantly, the 
chorus was superb, Mr. Marriner told 
his story dramatically and Mr. Or- 
mandy worked hard to make the eve- 
ning a success. Ardent applause re- 
warded all of them, but one left with 
a singular sensation of emptiness after 
so much effort. S. 





Original Ballet Russe 
Gives Brazilian Work 


Yara, which was described in the 
program as a Brazilian ballet, with a 
script by Guicherme de Almeida, 
music by Francisco Mignone, scenery 
and costumes by Candido Portinari 
and choreography and mis-en-scéne by 
Vania Psota was given its North 
American premiere by the Original 
Ballet Russe on Oct. 8. The story 
of the ballet is A complex, concern- 
ing the affairs of Yara with Jacy, the 

oon, Guaracy, the Sun, which in- 
volve a drought and the frantic efforts 
of a Mystic to bring back the rain. 
There are also a folk festival, a 
march across the desert, interminable 
tableaux and various dances by Wat- 
ers and Rays. 

The choreography is feeble and 
derivative, with more of Broadway 
than Brazil in many episodes. Migno- 
ne’s score begins poetically but sinks 
into commonplace before the ballet is 
finished. Nor were Portinari’s sets 
and costumes as exciting as one had 
anticipated. Tatiana Stepanova, Gen- 
evieve Moulin and Oleg Tupine had 
the roles of Yara, the Moon and the 
Sun and did what they could with 
them, while Mr. Psota danced the 
Mystic. S. 





First Magyar Reformed Church 
Gives Annual Concert 


The First Magyar Reformed 
Church offered its annual concert in 
Town Hall on Oct. 12 before a large 
and appreciative audience. Among the 
highlights of the program were 
groups of songs stirringly performed 
by Enid Szantho, contralto, and Mar- 
git Bokor, soprano, and several piano 
pieces brilliantly played by Sari Biro. 
Music by Kodaly and Bartok had a 
prominent place in the program. Miss 
Szantho sang one of the Hungarian 
folk songs arranged by Bartok, and 
Miss Biro played Kodaly’s Marosszeki 
Tancok and Bartok’s Parasztdalok. 
The audience was also delighted with 
Miss Bokor’s operetta excerpts. 
Proceeds of the concert will go to 
Hungarian Relief. N. 
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Roger Bedard 


RENEWING OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Returning to America after six years in England, members of the Jooss Ballet at 

the station in Quebec, where they opened their season. Left to right, Emile 

Caouette of Canadian Concerts and Artists; Gabor Cossa, general manager; 

Kurt Jooss, artistic director; Mrs. Jooss, Noelle de Mosa, R. E. Thomas, K. E. 

Mosbacher, Ulla Soederbaum, Hans Sullig, Rolf Alexander and other members 
of the company 
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Opera Guild Formed 
In New Orleans 


New Orveans.— The newly char- 
tered New Orleans Opera Guild, Inc., 
which replaces the old Opera Guild, 
has named Mrs. 
Edward B. Lud- 
wig president. 
The new Guild 
will have a large 
scope of activi- 
ties, its purpose 
being the pro- 
motion of music 
and allied arts. 
It will continue 
its full co-oper- 
ation with the 
Opera House 
Association. 
Through the 
courtesy of 
WNOE the Opera House Association 
recently conducted auditions for young 
operatic singers. The winners, Alice 
Weaver, Dorothy Luhorne, Lorraine 
Newsham, Marietta Muhs, Donald J. 
Rodriguez and John Reed Campbell, 
will be awarded lesser parts in the 
forthcoming opera season. The judges 
were E. E. Schuyten and Ferdinand 
Dunkley. H. B. L. 
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Butterfly Opens 
New Orleans Season 


New Orveans.—The 1946-47 opera 
season was launched on Oct. 11 with a 
sasisfying performance of Madama 
Butterfly. The audience was emphatic 
in its approval of the well-balanced 
presentation. The subtlety and dra- 
matic ardor of Irma Gonzalez in the 
leading role was deeply impressive. 
This city has seldom heard a more 
sympathetic Suzuki than Suzanne 
Sten. Julius Huehn set a high stand- 
ard in his interpretation of Sharpless. 
Other in the cast included Gino Frat- 
esi, Laszlo Chabay, Kelly Dand, Don- 
ald Rodriguez and Julie Gay Yokum. 

Walter Herbert, general director and 
conductor, performed an outstanding 
job. Ethel Crumb Brett and Marion 
Glenn Titmas were responsible for the 
settings and properties. H. B. L. 





Music in Brussels 
(Continued from page 9) 


the show of the same name. The final 
meeting on Aug. 9, was devoted to 
Morton Gould. ; 

The audiences which frequent con- 
certs of music by serious musicians 
were offered a cross section of con- 
temporary musical literature which at 
first seemed to them new and discon- 
certing, but they were able to hear 
regularly the best that is being pro- 
duced in contemporary American 
music. Once begun, the movement 
continued and increased. 

Other names appearing on the pro- 
grams were Arthur Foote, Deems 
Taylor, Walter Piston and Robert 
McBride. There were also works not 
yet published in Europe, which were 
performed, including the Rhumba of 
Mr. MacDonald, From the Black 
Belt by Still, and many others which 
gave the members of the INR a 
closer acquaintance with an art, at 
once so clear and vivid, rich and pro- 
found as that which brings a friendly 
country to us from so far away. 





Worcester Festival 


(Continued from page 10) 


a securely musical conclusion. At this 
date nothing need be said about the 
Overture to Egmont and the Fifth 
Symphony except that they were ex- 
pertly played, and enough has already 
been said about the Rosenkavalier 
Suite. So that Dvorak’s Te Deum re- 
mins the cornerstone of the program, 
as it was the chorus’ last appearance, 
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a first time for the festival, and an 
excellent performance by Agnes Davis 
and James Pease. 

The almost theatrical music, often 
of cruelly high tessitura for the solo- 
ists, was smoothly and musically sung 
by both. In her solo, Miss Davis re- 
vealed a broadening and deepening of 
an already pleasing voice after three 
years spent overseas with the U.S.O. 
Mr. Pease had little opportunity to 
display his really fine bass, but made 
the most of that. And the chorus sang 
with its collective heart in the music 
as a farewell. After the curtain closed, 
Walter Howe made them all a little 
speech of gratitude and congratulation, 
a custom originated by the late and 
lovingly remembered Albert Stoessel. 


Sevitzky Marks 
Tenth Anniversary 


Special Events in Gala 
Season Planned by Indian- 
apolis Group 


Opening his 10th season as music 
director and conductor of the Indian- 
apolis Symphony orchestra on Nov. 
2, Fabien Sevitzky faces the most 
crowded schedule of his career dur- 
ing the season 1946-1947. 

In all, 86 concerts are scheduled 
for his 2l-week season, including 
NBC broadcasts and 37 out-of-town 
concerts—a tour list which includes 
a second appearance in Carnegie Hall, 
the seventh in Chicago and the first 
in Kansas City. 

A midsummer sell-out of his 12- 
concert Saturday evening series, and a 
heavy demand for additional evening 
concerts, persuaded him to change his 
originally scheduled Friday afternoon 
concerts to 7:30 p.m. on Fridays to 
take care of public demand. The re- 
sult is three series of subscription 
concerts: 12 Saturday evenings, six 
Friday evenings and six Sunday after- 
noons—increasing the audience capac- 
ity of the subscription series from 
4,000 to 6,000. 

Mr. Sevitzky’s anniversary soloists 
include Artur Rubinstein, Ezio Pinza, 
Zino Francescatti, Rudolf Serkin, 
Ania Dorfmann, Jennie Tourel, Erica 
Morini, Torsten Ralf, Eugene List 
and Isaac Stern. 

Over and above the subscription se- 
ries, concerts to be played in Indian- 
apolis will include a Sunday afternoon 
popular concert series, children’s con- 
certs and the usual 10 concerts played 
in the public schools, municipal’ con- 
certs and industrial concerts. The 
Indianapolis orchestra has been given 
a city grant of $50,000 for the fourth 
consecutive year. 

During the 10 years ending March 
29, 1947 that the Indianapolis orches- 
tra has been under Mr. Sevitzky’s di- 
rection it has played a total of 656 
concerts, including broadcasts on CBS, 
Mutual and NBC and has been heard 
in 90 cities in 17 states. 








City Center Opera 
(Continued from page 8) 

Paul Dennis, Lillian Fawcett, Alan 
Winston and Julia Horvath. The 
performance could scarcely be termed 
a lively one although there was some 
excellent singing from Miss Stoska, 
the Marenka, and Mr. Dudley who 
sang Jenik. Mr. Stewart, cast as the 
half-witted Vashek, supplied the pre- 
sentation with its few truly comic 
moments. Eugene S. Bryden — 
the stage direction. 

One of the best presentations te ‘the 


company took place on Sept. 26 when - 


Gounod’s Faust was staged. The cast 
included Dorothy Sarnoff singing an 
excellent Marguerite, Eugene Conley as 
Faust, James Pease as Mephistopheles, 
Giuseppe Valdengo as Valentin and 
Rosalind Nadell as Siebel. Jean Morel 
conducted effectively. N. 





RECITALS 


(Continued from page 37) 


color was employed and to invariably 
logical artistic purpose. 

Of the modern compositions the re- 
citalists’s Evocation and a Perpetuum 
Mobile by De Menasce were the most 
significant. A Serenade by the Greek 
composer Demos Joannides, consisting 
of a Preamble and three short dances, 
proved to be too trivial for the care 
lavished upon it, and the others were 
two of Alberto Ginastera’s American 
Preludes and an Etude on White Keys 
by Richard Franko Goldman. La 


Stanley Hummel, Pianist 


Stanley Hummel, young American 
pianist, heatd at Town Hall in previ- 
ous seasons, gave his first recital since 
his discharge from the Army at 
Carnegie Hall on Oct. 21, offering a 
program of which Schubert’s Sonata 
in A, Op. 120, and _ Prokofieff’s 
Seventh Sonata were the major items 
after the opening Bach-Tausig Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D Minor. A 
Chopin group consisted of the Noc- 
turne in F, two études and the big 
Fantasy in F Minor, and later came 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G and 
Etude Tableau in A Minor, The 
Maiden and the Nightingale by 
Granados and the Paganini-Liszt 
Etude in E Fiat. 

Mr. Hummel’s long, slender, fleet 
fingers are his outstanding asset and 
by virtue of their facile adaptability 
to whatever problems presented them- 
selves he was able to maintain a high 
level of technical competence through- 
out the program. His tone was of an 
invariably pleasing quality but with- 
out great substance so that, for ex- 
ample, the Prokofieff sonata was gen- 
erally more admirable than the more 
romantic compositions. 





Emily Ellis, Soprano 


Emily Ellis, coloratura soprano 
from Texas, gave a recital at Town 
Hall, Oct. 28, assisted by a small or- 
chestra under Fritz Kitzinger. Miss 
Ellis undertook a number of the most 
difficult florid airs in the operatic list, 
among them Constanze’s first aria 
from Mozart’s Entfiihrung, the second 


air of the Queen of the Night, the 
Mad Scene from Lucia, Zerbinetta’s 
big aria from Strauss’ Ariadne auf 
Naxos and the Shadow Dance from 
Dinorah. She was at her best in the 
Mad Scene. The orchestral numbers 
were the overture to Mozart’s Schau- 
spieldirektor, a Haydn Symphony in 
D minor, a set of Rumanian folk 
dances arranged by Bartok and 
Honegger’s Pastorale d’Eté. 


Ethel Smallwood, Soprano, and 
Henry Michel, Bass-Baritone 

A joint recital by Ethel Smallwood, 
soprano, and Henry Michel, bass-bari- 
tone, was given in the Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall on Oct. 18. A large 
and friendly audience turned out to 
hear the two singers who were accom- 
panied at the piano by their teacher, 
Sandro Corona. Miss Smallwood, 
who displayed a voice of —— qual- 
ity, sang compositions ‘urcell, 
Hopkinson, Arne, Verdi, Faure De- 
libes, and Puccini. Mr. Michel's list 
included songs by Handel, Beethoven, 


Secchi, Geoffrey O’Hara, Ernest 
Charles, Coleridge Taylor, Kern, 
Verdi and Negro spirituals. He sang 


with much dramatic feeling and good 

intonation. The two singers also com- 

bined their talents in two compositions. 
N. 


Joan Slessinger, Pianist 


Joan Slessinger, young pianist from 
McKeesport, Pa., gave a local debut 
recital at Town Hall Oct. 27, playing 
with amazing celerity a list of pieces 
that included Busoni’s transcription of 
Bach’s D major organ Prelude and 
Fugue, twelve Chopin Etudes, Her- 
bert Haufrecht’s Sicilian Suite and 
works by Debussy and Prokofieff and 
winning enthusiastic applause. » a 


Wallace Thompson, Tenor 


Wallace Thompson, tenor, gave a 
recital in Town Hall on the afternoon 


of Oct. 20. His program included 
works by Handel, Mozart Brahms, 
Schumann, Schubert, Puccini, De- 


bussy, Fauré, Duparc, Massenet, Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher, William C. Heil- 
man, William Lawrence and Harry T. 
Burleigh, Marc D’Albert accompanied 
at the piano. N. 








HONORING TWO DEBUTANT SINGERS 
Jack Adams (left, standing), entertains at a dinner in honor of Lucia Evange- 
lista (back row, seventh from right), and Gino Fratesi (back row, second from 
right), after their debuts in La Traviata at the New York City Center 


Following the debuts of the two 
singers, Lucia Evangelista and Gino 
Fratesi in a recent performance of 
La Traviata at the New York City 
Center, Jack Adams, concert manager, 
and Mrs. Adams, entertained the two 
artists and many of their friends. 
Among those shown in the photograph 





were Mary Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. 
Laszlo Halasz, Mr. and Mrs. Carlo 
Rissotto, Carlo Moresco, Larry Dale, 
Graciela Riviera, Joseph Zuimchak, 
Maestro Verna, Ugo Novelli, Mobley 
Lushanya, Ramon Vinay, Winifred 
Heidt, Eugene Conley, Eva Du Lucca 
and Bette Dubro. 
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Opera Guild Holds 
Golden Age Exhibit 


Costumes, Jewelry, Auto- 
graphs, Miniature Sets 
and Paintings Shown 


Under the auspices of the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild, an interesting 
exhibition is in progress at 20 East 
57th Street. The exhibits consist of 
photographs of opera stars of other 
days, scores used by notable singers 
with their own notations, autograph 
letters from celebrities, costumes worn 
on the boards of the Metropolitan by 
well-known artists, jewelry, properties 
of various sorts and stage designs, 
some of them miniature settings. 

Another striking feature is short 
concerts of phonograph records of 
singers of other days. These are be- 
ing played. continually. They include 
among others, Lilli Lehmann, Victor 
Maurel, the original Iago and Fal- 
staff of Verdi's last two operas, Ta- 
magno, the original Otello, Patti, 
Caruso, Plangon, Eames, Calvé, Sem- 
brich, Nordica, Farrar and Riccardo 
Martin. 

A charming group of items are ideal 
sets in miniature for various operas, 
lent by Thomas J. Watson. These are 
complete in every detail even to mar- 
quetry floors and tiny sconces with 
minute candles, and shelves of books. 

There are, of course, numerous 
photographs and autographs, some of 
the scores used by bygone singers 
with their pencil notations. Some of 
these are Nordica’s Huguenots and 
Tristan and Isolde; Farrar’s Carmen, 
Sembrich’s Faust, presented to her by 
the composer; an autograph score 
of the Finale to Act I of Parsifal sent 
to Walter Damrosch by Wagner. 

Several portraits and busts are less 
interesting though a large picture of 
Emma Eames by her first husband, 
Julian Story, has historical interest 
in spite of not being very good paint- 
ing. The best of all is the well 
known one by Tade Styka, of Titta 
Ruffo, Caruso and Chaliapin sitting 
at a table. 

Perhaps the most striking part of 
the exhibition is several groups of 
costumes worn by famous singers. 
They are 33 in number and old-opera 
goers will remember some of them. 
They are ovlaced on show-window 
dummies and are most effective. We 
see the Elsa costume of Helen Trau- 
bel and that by Nordica in the same 





historically inaccurate in every detai! 
was made by Worth, the great Paris- 
ian dressmaker. Jeritza’s Turandot, 
Sembrich’s gorgeous dress for Elvira 
in Ernani, which was made for the 
first performance of the opera at the 
Metropolitan in 1902; Farrar’s mag- 
nificent pearl-embroidered dress for 
La Reine Fiamette, made between 
the dress-rehearsal and the opening, 
are also shown. Minnie Hauk’s Car- 
men is surprisingly simple in view 
of the elaborateness of costumes of 
that period. Lucrezia Bori’s Chinese 
costume for L’Oracolo recalls her 
performance of Ah Yoe at the Amer- 
ican premiere of the opera and Olive 
Fremstad’s unforgettable Isolde is 
brought to mind by her first-act cos- 
tume which, however, has been some- 
what “taken in” to fit the mannikin. 

Joseph Urban’s primary sketches 
for stage settings are of great beauty 
and considerable interest. There are 
also completed miniature sets by him 
and by other stage designers. An 
interesting item in jewelry is a paste 
copy of a diamond presented to Ade- 
lina Patti by 50 Russian provinces. 
There are also items which were worn 
by Destinn, Farrar, Melba, Tetrazzini, 
Nordica, and others. 

A costume of no musical significance 
though historically interesting is one 
made for Ludwig IT of Bavaria for a 
masquerade. It is heavily embroidered 
in solid gold thread and is said to have 
6,000 seed pearls upon it. It also shows 
that Ludwig must have been a man of 





role. The Nordica costume, though comparatively small stature. 
, virtue of being a good listener as well 
San Francisco Op era as an excellent singer. 


(Continued from page 25) 

who had never approved of English 
translations conceded that Fidelio 
came out well in the English version. 

Lorenzo Alvary gave a superb per- 
formance as Rocco; Nadine Conner 
was at her very finest as Marzellina 
and John Garris was splendid as 
Jaquino. Mack Harrell sounded ex- 
ceedingly well as Don Fernando, and 
Kenneth Schon gave _ impressive 
presence to Don Pizarro. In the small 


solos allotted to prisoners, Kayton 
Nesbitt and Colin Harvey sang well 
and the chorus acquitted itself 


splendidly. Impressive sets created by 
Herbert Graf and Mr. Agnini for the 
local premiere some seasons ago with 
Mme. Flagstad, again made an impos- 
ing stage spectacle. 
Repetitions of Boris and Der 
Rosenkavalier were also on the week’s 
schedule and two matinees for school 
children, sponsored by the Opera 
Guild. Carmen and Don Pasquale 
were enthusiastically received by the 
younger generation. 
he final week of opera was 
ushered in by an extra performance 
of La Bohéme which was glorified by 
the presence of Jussi Bjoerling in the 
part of Rodolfo. He sang superbly 
and acted well, having the histrionic 
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His fellow Bohemians were also in 
fine fettle and included Mack Harrell, 
George Cehanovsky and Nicola Mos- 
cona. The Mimi was Stella Roman. 
The rest of the cast was unchanged, 
but Pietro Cimara replaced Gaetano 
Merola on the podium, not to the best 
advantage. Conflicting ideas of tempo 
did not help unify the performance. 

The long anticipated Madama But- 
terfly with Licia Albanese brought 
the first violent diversity of critical 
opinion. One critic pulled out all the 
superlatives and said it could not have 
been better; a second said the repeat 
performance would be better; the 
third pronounced it very bad because 
it was so very much out ef tune and 
the orchestral performance messy and 
seemingly unrehearsed. There was 
audience opinion to back up each one. 

The second performance was better 
than the first. Miss Albanese was 
very charming in the title role and 
good to look at even if she could not 
be mistaken for an oriental. Herta 
Glaz was the Suzuki and while she 
had trouble with the intonation both 
times, her second performance was 


good. 

Charles Kullman and John Brown- 
lee looked their parts as Americans 
and to Alessio de Paolis went credit 


Above, May Savage 
of the Metropolitan 
Opera Chorus, and 
Joseph Robinson 
look at Maria 
Jeritza's Turandot 
costume in the win- 
dow of exhibit. Right, 
G. Lander Green- 
way, who arranged 
much of the exhibit, 
with Riccardo Mar- 
tin, Lucrezia Bori, 
both former mem- 
bers of the Metro- 
politan, and Mr. 
Martin's daughter, 
Bice de Wardener 








Mrs. Kathleen O'Donnell Hoover, who 
was largely instrumental in arranging the 


exhibit, with Walter Damrosch 
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for a notable Goro. Alvary, Cehanov- 
sky, Colin Harvey and Eileen Farrell 
filled other roles well and although 
the first act staging was devised with 
little regard for the audience on the 
right side of the house, it was pic- 
turesque and the second act finale was 
beautifully done. 

The child was Yolanda Cheli, an 
adorable youngster whom radio 
broadcasters introduced as a grand- 
daughter of Gaetano Merola, who 
conducted. 

Il Trovatore brought ovations to 
Jussi Bjoerling and Margaret Har- 
shaw, the Azucena. Francesco Valen- 
tino as the Count, and Nicola Mos- 
cona as Ferrando also gave highly 
admirable performances. Stella 
Roman’s Leonora was variable in 
quality, Geraldine Viti showed pro- 
mise as Inez and Joseph Tissier and 
Edwin Vannucci were commendable 
in small parts. 

Kurt Herbert Adler conducted and 
his chorus quite outdid itself. The 
work was beautifully staged and 
sumptuously costumed. : 

The second Fidelio but served to 
emphasize the virtues of the first. 

With Bidu Sayao and Ezio Pinza 
on stage, and William Steinberg in 
the orchestra pit, The Marriage of 
Figaro had a very happy and joyous 
performance that delighted Mozart 
lovers. 

Miss Sayao seems the ideal inter- 
preter of whatever role she assumes, 
and her Susanna was no exception. 
Mr. Pinza’s Figaro was no less de- 


lightful.. John Brownlee proved ex- 
pert aS the Count, and Jarmila 
Novotna excellent as Cherbuino. 


Stella Roman was the Countess. 
Herta Glaz was the Marcellina, Mr. 
Baccaloni’ marvelous as Bartolo and 
De Polis very good as Don Basilio. 
Martina Zubiri was a good Barberina, 
and Desire Ligeti, John- Garris, 


Geraldine Viti and Muriel Demers did 
well in the other character roles. 

Lawrence Tibbett had a triumphant 
return in the titlé-role of Rigoletto 
given as an extra performance at the 
regular subscription series prices. He 
sang with suavely flowing musical 
lines and an incomparable sense of 
the dramatic values of both text and 
music. His performance was a 
masterpiece of operatic art. 

Lily Pons and Jan Peerce also out- 
did themselves histrionically and Mr. 
Peerce, at least, was in his best vocal 
form. Miss Pons did not equal her 
own work as Lucia but far surpassed 
her earlier Lakmé. 

Lorenzo Alvary made a spectacular 
and impressive Sparafucile and 
Eleanor Knapp, Desire Ligeti, Colin 
Harvey, Joseph Tissier, George 
Cehanovsky, Elma Heitman, Lorraine 
Calcagno and Kathleen Lawlor com- 
pleted the cast satisfactorily. Chorus 
and ballet were also remarkably ef- 
fective. 

The final performance was a Sun- 
day afternoon repeat of Madama But- 
terfly with the same cast. 





Marguerite McClelland 
Joins Wagner Management 


Charles L. Wagner has signed a 
three year contract to manage opera 
and concert appearances for Margue- 
rite McClelland, soprano, of ifemphis. 
Miss McClelland, a runner-up in the 
recent Miss America contest at 
Atlantic City, graduated from Louisi- 
ana State University last June. She 
won vocal honors at Atlantic City 
and was granted a scholarship for 
further studies. During the coming 
year she will study with Paul Alt- 
house. Miss McClelland will make 
~ e appearances until the fall of 
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IN CARE OF "CARE" Camera Associates 


Dusolina Giannini visits the offices of CARE, an organization which sends food parcels 
to Europe, to place her order with Clement Petrillo for Christmas gifts to friends of 
her student days in Italy 


THE FINISHING TOUCH 


Fabien Sevitzky, conductor of the Indianapolis Symphony, brushes 
in a highlight on his latest landscape while on vacation at 
Oliver Lake, Indiana 


Ben Greenhaus 
OLD HAT, NEW MODEL EQUESTRIAN, EQUESTRIENNE 
Norman Cordon and his daughter Susie out for a canter at 


Vivian Della Chiesa aids Fire Prevention : sag eseat- 
Week by modeling ancient fire-fighting . ' a their summer home in Linnville, N. C. 
headgear and displaying a mirror that a Se 

WITH HIGH SPIRITS 


passed through the Chicago Fire of 
1871 Thelma Altman, mezzo-soprano, prepares for a 


Hallowe'en party and all the traditional trimmings 


A. F. Sozio 


LONDON BOUND 

Hubert Norville, tenor of the New York City 
Opera, packs for a flight to London where 

he will be the only American to sing in the OVERSEAS DEPARTURE 
Parcels The bed fl hag oa DUO IN QUADRANGLE Stell Andersen (right), noted pianist, boards 
sistant packers ae his wife, Harriett Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Andor Foldes on the grounds of Mills a plane at wes ay Field for a concert tour 
music critic of the New York Post. and son College, California, where Mr. Foldes taught this in Europe. ied her is Morgan 

Craig, aged two and a half summer M-:Cuilough, author 


Alton Taube 
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